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QUIRIGUA 


N latitude 15° 15’ north and longitude 89° west, about 60 miles 
above the mouth of the Motagua river and one mile from its 
north bank in the Province of Chiquimulo Guatemala, lie the 
time worn ruins of Quirigua. Deeply embedded in a tropical 

forest of giant ciebas, lignum vite, corrosa palms and trailing lianes with 
the massive stele gravely sleeping through the ages beneath their coats of 
thick green moss, it was not until Stevens and Catherwood visited this 
section that the civilized world first heard of these wonderful remains. 
Then a tangled wilderness of trees and vines confronted the explorer while 
the interlocking boughs overhead with heavy festoons of parasitic growth 
and dense foliage enveloped all in a semi-twilight. Underfoot masses of 
soft humus were overlaid here and there by some fallen monarch of the 
forest covered with damp moss and clinging creepers. 

However, the great banana plantations of the United Fruit Company 
are now surrounding the ruins, while the actual site itself, due to the archzo- 
logical interest and far-sighted policy of Mr. Minor C. Kieth, vice-president 
of the same company, has been carefully cleared and today stands in a 
great natural park which is but nine thousand feet distant from the station 
of Quirigua on the Guatemala and Northern Railroad. 


1Tt gives the writer pleasure to announce that the American Institute of Archeology in conjunction 


gg ae United Fruit Co. is now saad ai is restoring the ruins under the able direction of Dr. Edgar 
ewett. 
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However when the writer visited this place the forest still held sway, 
and paths from one monument to another had to be cut by machete men, 
though the proximity of the railroad made its access easy.? 

Quirigua and Copan 50 miles to the southwest, form the southern 
group of that great highway extending from the south to the Mayan ruins 
of Yucatan and the Mixtecan-Zapotecan ones of Oaxaca, along which are 
strewn the wonderful remains of a civilization that was old when we our- 
selves had not emerged from the depths of savagery, and which if our 
scant knowledge of the Mayan inscriptions is to be trusted is coeval with, 
if it does not antedate the culture of ancient Egypt. 

The ruins of Quirigua are divided roughly into two groups, one to the 
north, one to the south, and consist of three principal structures with 
numerous great stele and animal stones, partly distributed about a plaza 
which was formerly paved with large undressed flat rocks, but is now 
covered with about three feet of soft humus and alluvial deposits from the 
river which at times encroaches upon its site. 

To the south a long terraced structure with projecting wings rises 
about 30 ft. in height and is surmounted at one end by what was probably 
a temple, one small room of which has been excavated. The masonry here 
is of a high order—the doors apparently low with stone lintels—but too 
little work has been done to furnish an adequate idea of the nature and uses 
of the main building itself. To the front of the terraced structure is the 
wonderful, elaborately carved effigy stone known as the Great Turtle, which 
measures over 7 ft. in height by g ft. in length, and about 11 ft. in extreme 
width, the circumference being about 33 ft. and the weight approximately 
27 tons. It stands on a foundation of three large stones and is richly 
decorated on all sides and upon the convex top. Many hieroglyphics are 
carved in close proximity to the head and are finely sculptured also upon 
its back. The accompanying photograph will give a much clearer idea 
of this remarkable monolith than it is possible to convey with the pen. 
The entire surface was probably colored in times past with the deep Pompeian 
red which seems to have been so popular among the early native civiliza- 
tions ranging from Xochicalco and Teotihuacan through Mitla to Quirigua. 

Nearby is a much smaller circular one—3 ft. 4 in. in diameter by 2 ft. 
3 in. in height—upon which are carved a central seated figure in rough out- 
line and poise somewhat similar to figures at Palenque and Xochicalco, 
and surrounding which are a number of glyphs, the whole being encircled 
by a rim of other glyphs of similar character but more exact arrangement. 
A large reptilian head of sandstone lies prostrate a short distance away, 
and seems to have fallen from its original position. 

At the north end of the group of ruins rises another terraced structure 
of large blocks of stone and marble with three great stelz along its southern 
base, the most eastern one of which is unique among the many monoliths 
of this section and, with one or two exceptions, in all Central America, as 


2 The writer shall always remember with gratitude the valuable assistance and the hospitality of 
Captain William Owen of Guatemala City and his family, and of Messrs. Cutter and Peters and Smith 
of the United Fruit Co.—whose courtesy and interest will ever remain indelibly associated in the 
writer’s mind with his stay in Guatemala. 





FIG. 2, THE GREAT TURTLE. NOTE THE RICHNESS OF THE CARVING 
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FIG. 3. FRONT OF STELA WITH GLYPHS AND PICTURE WRITING ON SIDE 


it contains not only the conventional Mayan glyphs on its sides but above 
them a series of picture writing. Thus as an open sesame to the past it 
may some day take rank in a lesser way with the Rosetta Stone of Egypt. 
At present it is of special interest not only on this account but owing to 
the excellence of its scupltured faces which front the north and south. 
The head on the north side stands out in bold relief with the elaborately 
elongated headdress, containing superimposed fantastic faces, and the 
large ear ornaments characteristic of Quirigua. The treatment of the 
beard here and throughout the ruins follows the Egyptian style strikingly 
portrayed in the statues of Kephren of the IV dynasty, and of Rameses 
II at Luxor, while the lips are coarse, the nose heavy and the eyes full and 
well placed. Indeed these are all attributes common to most of the other 
stele scattered throughout the ruins. Intricate designs of conventional 
figures with feather-work patterns weave a network of rich carving over 
the remainder of the stela. This monolith is 1g ft. 4 in. in height, 5 ft. 3 
in. in width and 2 ft. 3 in. thick. 


i 





QUIRIGUA 


FIG. 4. GREAT LEANING STELA—THE LARGEST OF ALL 


Seventy-five feet eight inches to the west is situated the middle one 
of the series of three, rising about 12 ft. 8 in. above the ground and con- 
taining a number of regularly spaced glyphs on all its faces,—while 49 ft. 
beyond lies the last and most westerly one, which is 14 ft. 2 in. high, and 
33 ft. 7 in. to the north of a great animal monolith possibly suggestive of 
a smaller turtle. 

This notable effigy stone faces the south and measures over 12 ft. 
in length—having long curved claws and on each side a human face sur- 
mounted by what might be called an animal mask. 

Sixty-three feet beyond this stands the famous leaning monolith—the 
greatest of all the stele. It is 24 ft. 6 in. above ground, 54% ft. wide, by 4 
ft. thick and leans about 124 ft. out of the perpendicular. To maintain 
this position in the soft earth in which it is embedded, it must extend at 
least an additional 6 ft. further. The north and south faces are richly 
carved with the usual decorations including the bearded face with promi- 
nent nose and large ear ornaments and the elongated symbolical headdress 
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with different combinations. The right hand grasps a manikin scepter oppo- 
site which appears a shield, probably held in the other hand. Onsuch a large 
scale is this imposing monolith that the nose of the face on each side is over 
10 in. long and the mouth from 7% to 8 in. wide, while the sides each contain 
40 glyphs. Truly the ancients did their part in presenting their records 
to us, but as yet “he who runs” may not read the Mayan hieroglyphics. 

Nearby is another great animal stone—6 ft. high by 254 ft. in circum- 
ference—known sometimes as the Iguana. A head surmounted by a 
very distinctive headdress rests upon the shoulders of a woman without 
legs or feet but with arms reaching down to the ground. 

The most artistic of all the stele, which is also the second largest in 
size, is located but a short distance from the Iguana. It measures 23 ft. 
in height, 4 ft. 2 in. in width by 3 ft. 2 in. in thickness and is carved with a 
richness of design and exactness of detail from the very base to the grace- 
fully finished top which proclaims it a product of the highest development 
reached in this section and in all probability the latest of the Quirigua 
monoliths. The usual bearded face is present, with, in this case, two 
superimposed tiger heads which are doubtless indicative of rank, above which 
appears a smaller one. The right hand clasps the scepter with a manikin 
at the end while to the left appears the tasseled shield. Numerous sub- 
sidiary masks of the conventional fantastic type in full face and in profile, 
decorate this wonderful stela while amid the multiplicity of designs appear 
tasselated patterns and the graceful tracery of featherwork. Here, as in 
most cases, the feet are turned outward in a straight line and seem to rest on 
a platform or decorated base—the sandals upon them being quite ornate 
with faces in profile at the back. About 800 ft. south lies a truncated 
pyramid with base lines measuring approximately 150 ft. 

Among the remaining distinctive monuments is that one known both 
as the Queen, and Enano or the Dwarf. It faces south of west and is 11 ft. 
4 in. high, 4 ft. 4 in. wide and 3 ft. 6 in. thick, the head and headdress meas- 
uring 54 ft. in height and being out of all proportion to the size of the monu- 
ment. The front head is 1 ft. 3 in. wide, while that on the back is 1 
ft. 5 in. in width and 1 ft. 6 in. in height. A scepter ending in a full 
figure of a manikin with strong simian resemblances is held in the right 
hand, the shield also being present in the left,—but not only does the 
treatment of the headdress differ from the others described in its lack of 
masks of ferocious character or aspect, but the entire appearance of the 
design is more peaceful in subject and outline though of a comparatively 
low order of artistic merit. 

Eighty-three feet due west is a fallen stela which is 16 ft. long, 4 ft. 
7 in. wide and 2 ft. 9 in. thick. It is broken about 3 ft. from the base. 

All the monuments are of a coarse sandstone formation and were 
apparently transported from the distant quarries in the rough and carved 
upon their present sites. The remains of a large canal running from the 
great terraced mound at the north end of the ruins to the river affords an 
idea as to the probable manner in which the transportation problems were 
met and overcome on the banks of the Motagua river as they were, so often 
in a similar fashion, on the banks of the ancient Nile. 





QUIRIGUA 


FIG. 5. STELA AT COPAN SHOWING DIFFERENCES IN TYPE AND CARVING 
FROM THOSE AT QUIRIGUA 


However remarkable the feat of moving such immense masses as the 
Great Turtle and the leaning monolith may appear—and before they were 
carved to their present lines they must have been still larger—Quiriguais by 
no means unique in this respect for, though the monuments are the highest 
known of the native prehistoric monoliths on the American continent, the 
Calendar Stone of Mexico—z2 ft. in diameter by 3 ft. in thickness and 
weighing 24 tons— and the famous granite blocks in the fortifications at 
Cuzco, Peru, which measure in some cases as high as 38 ft. in length by 
18 ft. in width and 6 ft. in thickness—and the well-known Piedras Cansadas 
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FIG. 6. ANIMAL STONE WITH STELA IN BACKGROUND 


—Tired Stones—of Ollantaytambo nearby, are striking examples of what 
numbers and patience have accomplished in the western hemisphere in 
days gone by without the aid of machinery; while the huge obelisk of Queen 
Hatshapshut at Karnak,—1og ft. high and weighing 367 tons,—and the 
vast statues of Rameses the Second—one of which weighed as much as 
a thousand tons, cause the modern world to wonder at the industry and 
indomitable perseverance of the Egyptians in much the same manner as 
Herodotus recorded the admiration of the ancient world for the fact that 
the Pharaohs employed 2,000 men for three years in the transportation of 
one stone from Elephantine to Sias. 

The monuments of Quirigua show an analogy to the ones of Copan in 
treatment and outline though the latter are of higher relief and richer 
design and finish in comparison with the larger and apparently older ones of 
Quirigua. The absence of the frequent alters of Copan is also noticeable and 
while the great monolithic masses are on a scale that is truly inspiring 
they bear the same relation to their nearby prototypes that the early 
Egyptian construction did to the more elegant examples of the XVIII and 
XIX dynasties, or the Doric types in Greece to the Ionic and the Corinthian. 

Indeed while it may be maintained that the arrangement of the monu- 
ments displays a lack of full artistic development and a well balanced 
sense of symmetry such as is exhibited in the wonderful ruins of Mitla and 
in the terraced formations of Xochicalco, on the other hand the profuse 
decorations of Copan may be considered as denoting a less vigorous con- 
dition—the possible beginning of a period of decadence such as 
now confronts the English nation. However in the carving of the finest 
stele the city by the Motagua reached a degree of artistic excellence and 
displayed a development which approached, if it fell short of, the zenith 
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of barbaric civilization. Sufficient work has not been done at Quirigua to 
demonstrate the presence or absence of the uniform vaults discovered under 
some of the stelae at Copan—nor of the isolated tombs also encountered there. 

The essential features of the hieroglyphics are practically the same 
in the two places, however, as is the orientation of the buildings and in some 
respects the secondary grouping of the stele. The inscriptions which they 
contain, it is not possible with our present knowledge to decipher accurately 
to any extent though most of the period symbols and the chronological 
signs are known, the records in nearly every case displaying an initialdate 
with the great cycle, cycle, katun, ahau, chuen, etc. of their erection or 
dedication. 

To correctly understand the nature of the Quirigua glyphs and the 
extent of our knowledge regarding them, a brief review of the Mayan 
chronological system is advisable. ° 

Owing largely to the early observations of the Spanish priest Diego de 
Landa who went to Yucatan in 1540 and who came in contact with many 
who could still understand the codices, our knowledge of the date symbols 
of the four extant codises, i.e., Codex Tronaus, Codex Cortesianus, Codex 
Peresianus and Codex Dresdensis—is fairly accurate, and these, especially 
the Dresden Codex, closely correspond to the glyphs on the ruins and monu- 
ments of the region of high prehistoric culture in Central America and 
Southern Mexico. Unlike the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which they are 
only a few steps behind, and the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions the Mayan 
system seems with few exceptions not to be phonetic but symbolical 
probably embodying the characteristic polysynthetic principle of the lan- 
guages of the New World and is likely compounded of a number of primary 
symbols of related ideas. 

The year was divided into 365 days, consisting of 18 months with 20 
days each and a supplemental period of 5 days, and always began with 
the month Pop, while the tonalamatl, embracing a term of 260 days, was 
used as a ceremonial or religious period as among the Nahuas. The num- 
ber of days, months, etc., were expressed by special symbols, and were also 
denoted by another system which employed the dots and lines so frequently 
seen in the Mayan inscriptions— each dot representing a single day up to 
5 which was expressed by a straight line, each dot in connection with this 
line denoted an additional day up to 10 which was expressed by two parallel 
lines, and so on until 15, denoted by three lines, and to 20 which had a 
separate symbol. Thus — = 5;-:: = 7; and ++ = 19. As one space to 
the left in our decimal system increases the value of the number by 10, the 
Mayan vigesimal system (probably primarily derived from the number of 
fingers and toes) increased twenty-fold each step or series from the bottom 
upwards, i.e., the dots or lines having 20 times the value in each step to 
that in the step below excepting in the third place which increased by 
eighteen. Thus in the second period, . = 20; ... = 60; and — = 100; 
while in the third, . = 360; in the fourth . = 7200, and so on. The. 
various steps were also noted by special symbols. 

As our spaces are named tens, hundreds, thousands, etc., these steps 
following Thomas’s classification have been called beginning at the bottom, 
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days, chuens, ahaus; katuns, cycles and great cycles—apparently the 
highest limit though Brinton maintains that the system was carried still 
further. These taken in reverse order are often denoted by modern writers 
by whatever may be the designated number of each, as 9-6-10-2-14-5, 
the terms great cycle, cycle, katun, etc. being omitted. 

According to Goodman the latest initial date at Quirigua is 55-3-19- 
2- 18 X 20—7 Ahau—18 Pop, in other words 2840 years subsequent to 
the average initial dates on the other stele. This of course does not 
mean that the latest of the monoliths was erected nearly 3000 years after 
the others but that the inscriptions refer to events which occurred at or 
were reckoned from a date 2840 years subsequent to the reckoning on the 
others.?. 

When we enter upon Mayan chronology we indeed embark upon a 
somewhat doubtful and uncertain sea whose confines are lost in the dim 
mists of the hoary past, for again citing the same authority, the gth cycle 
of the 54th great cycle embraced a date at which all dates except the 
cycle and great cycle ended and began and could only occur at intervals 
of 18720 years! The Codex Dresdensius records a series of 34059 years, 
9 months and 13 days there being a date at the beginning and another correct 
one at the end—an eloquent tribute to the mathematical ability of the 
Mayan priests! How many of us even with our advanced mathematics 
would care to calculate the exact day of the week and month to which 
34059 years, 9 months and 13 days from today would bring us? While to 
correctly sound the depths to which the Mayan chronological system pene- 
trates would, at the present time, seem almost as vain a task as Caligula’s 
attempted duel with Jupiter or Xerxes’ chastisement of the Bosphorus. 

Figure 7 follows Thomas’ classification of the symbols of the great 
cycle, cycle, katun, etc., while in Figure 9 we see a copy of the inscription 
on the side of one of the stele at Quirigua. According to the above author- 
ity the large quadruple glyph at the top, found only at the beginning of an 
inscription, is a symbol for the great cycle and, with the number characters 
and the immediately following date glyph, forms an initial series while the 
left half of each of the following 6 double glyphs is one of the numbers rang- 
ing from 1 to 19, being in their respective order—reading from left to right 
across the double column, and the next line following in the same manner, 
g-16-10-0-0. ‘These numbers are followed in the right half of each glyph 
by the symbol respectively of the cycle, the katun, the ahau, etc., in the 
order above indicated, thus making the first glyph read,—g cycles; the 
the second, 16 katuns; the third, 10 ahaus; the fourth, o chuens; the fifth, 
o days, while the sixth glyph is the date of the day—1 Ahau, and the 
twelfth glyph the date of the month—3 Zip—this being the terminal date 
of the series. Thus we can obtain an idea of the extent of the chronological 
side of the inscription. 

The Mayan priesthood was not an exception to the almost universal 
rule which characterized their calling in most ancient lands, and seemed to 
delight in symbols for their own use which they alone could understand and 
which were mysteries to the common laity. 


8Biologia Centrali Americana. Archaeology, Appendix. The Archaic Maya Inscriptions. By 
J. T. Goodman (1897), p. 148. 
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FIG. 8. PORTION OF INSCRIPTION FROM COPAN 
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FIG. 9. INSCRIPTION ON STELA 
AT QUIRIGUA. AFTER MAUDSLAY 


Figure 8 portrays a portion of an in- 
scription at Copan and shows the similarity 
between the glyphs in the two places. 

The history of Quirigua has long been 
lost among the buried centuries and the 
moss-grown stones of the ruins, around 
which tradition refuses to hover even fit- 
fully. The past is as inscrutable as the 
placid graven faces themselves that have 
looked out so patiently upon the toil of the 
passing years. Whether Quirigua formed 
a portion of Votan’s semi-mythical empire 
of Xibalba which united the Mayas in their 
Golden Age—whether it was a govern- 
mental center like Mayapan or a sacred 
city like Izmal, it is impossible to state 
with any degree of certainty at the present 
time. Among the various ramifications of 
the Maya family the offices of king and 
high priest were often closely connected and 
depended one upon the other for support. 
Votan, Zamna and Cukulcan with the 
other semi-mythical culture heroes of the 
Mayas acted both as high priests and kings, 
while at Chichen-Itza the earlier theocratic 
government gave way later to the rule of 
the high priest of the Empire, a member of 
the royal family of the Cheles. 

It might therefore well be surmised 
that whatever the nature of the government 
at Quirigua—whether presided over by a 
sacredotal hierarchy or a monarchical dy- 
nasty—the religious side was strongly 
developed and exerted upon its history a 
powerful influence, one that has doubtless 
been brought down to the present day by 
the carved monoliths. In fact, as has been 
so frequently noticed, there has been prac- 


tically nothing of the war-like discovered here—a peacefulness and placidity 
of expression that is marked, distinguishes the carved human faces, and, 
while the emblematical devices display in many cases designs of grim out- 
line, they are of a religious and political rather than of a military nature. 

Some of the monolithic masses have been variously spoken of as altars 
and sacrificial stones, for although Cukulcan forbade human sacrifices and 
the Mayan records are free from the seas of human blood that formed such 
a blot upon the Aztecan civilization, there are numerous cases of human 
sacrifice having been practiced on a limited scale within their confines as 
in the great pit or pool at Chichen-Itza, and among the Pipiles. 





FIG. 10. MIDDLE STELA OF FIG. II. MOST INTERESTING OF FIG. 12. STELA SHOWING GLYPHS 
GROUP OF THREE GROUP OF THREE AND PICTURE WRITING ABOVE 
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FIG. 13. ‘‘THE QUEEN,” OR ENANO, OR THE DWARF 


That these rites obtained here has never in any way been demon- 
strated. In fact the undoubted antiquity of the ruins brings them in 
closer relation to the ancient glory of the Mayas when the religion was 
purer, the moral tone higher and later intrusive elements absent. 

Squire considered the kindred stele of Copan, after a comparison with 
a Ceylonese prototype, as denoting phallic worship, citing in conjunction 
with the worship of the Priapus in the East the fact that the common 
phallic symbol was an erect stone sometimes in a rough state, sometimes 
sculptured; while Bancroft quotes the Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg as 
taking the same view in considering the plain cylindrical pillar found in 
so many places “‘the representation of the volcano—the goddess of love and 
whence it issues as the symbol of new life.” Gamma speaks of the Mexican 
God of Spring—hence of renewed life,—Xopancalehuey Tlalloc, as being 
frequently represented by means of a pilaster upon which the face was 
carved, the figure of the god in such cases being omitted. 

It therefore seems possible that phallic worship might have been a 
moving factor in the erection of these monoliths though the writer does not 
incline to the belief that such was the case—at least. as to the primary 
motive. It must be remembered that a monument to any divinity or 
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individual in memory of any event, for the purpose of permanently pre- 
serving important records or for a combination of these three objects would 
most conveniently have taken this form, as the obelisks and pylons in Egypt 
were so employed and the isolated columns and shafts among ourselves are 
even today used for similar purposes. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that there are many such monoliths standing now upon the 
site of Aksum in Abyssinia the ancient capital of Ethiopia. They range 
up to 60 ft. in height, some of them being plain and roughly dressed, others 
containing apparently ornamental features consisting of a treatment of 
dots and lines resembling those with which we have become familiar among 
the Mayas, while the most highly developed ones are elaborately carved 
in house patterns. Stele were also in use among the Hittites, on a much 
smaller scale—the one at Restan being only 63 feet high.*® 

That there was a symbolical meaning attached to at least some of the 
Quirigua monuments seems evident. The Great Turtle is probably one 
of the most important as it will be remembered that this design occupied 
a very prominent position at Uxmal and is encountered also at Copan, and 
that the summer solstice which occurred in the seventeenth month 
—Kayab—was assigned to the tortoise which even gave the month 
its symbol consisting, as noted by Dr. Schellhass, of the head of a 





FIG. 14. GLYPHS OF THE MONTH KAYAB IN WHICH OCCURRED THE SUMMER 
SOLSTICE. FROM MAYAN CODICES 


tortoise with the sun symbol in place of the eye. The winter solstice 
occurred in the eighth month—Mol—and was similarly assigned to the snail, 
which thus became the symbol of birth and death as the birth and death 


@ 
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FIG. 15. GLYPHS OF THE MONTH MOL 


of the sun took place at that time. It is extremely probable that the so-called - 
Iguana, a companion stone of the Turtle, either represents in reality a con- 
ventionalized snail or is a substitute for it. If this hypothesis be erron- 
eous it may still be found to be of symbolical interest as the lizard, of which 


‘See RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. IIT, part 2, pp. 35-42. 
See RECoRDS OF THE Past, Vol. IX, part 2, pp. 67-69. 
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family the iguana is a member, was frequently used in connection with the 
four cardinal points together with the deer, bird and fish. Unfortunately 
to the best of the writer’s knowledge no observations of an astronomical 
character have been made in connection with these monuments. 

The headdresses, as before stated, also had a symbolical significance, 
probably denoting rank or distinctive attributes while the other details 
of personal adornment as the ear-ornaments and bracelets, common like- 
wise to the carvings of Xochicalco, Palenque, Ococingo, etc., seem to have 
their special meaning. Ximenez states that piercing the ears, nose and 
lips was a mark of rank and authority in Guatemala and was confined to 
those of kingly position while the Popol Vuh speaks of the House of Nihaib, 
the second in rank among the Quiches, as possessing among others the 
following titles—‘“‘Ahau Galel, Lord of the Bracelets, or of those who have 
the right to wear them, and chief of the house of Nihaib;” and ‘“Ahau 
Galel Camha, Lord of the Bracelets and seneschal.”” Therefore it is easily 
seen that great importance was attached to these insignia among the Mayas. 
but a more detailed knowledge of their significance is lacking. 

And thus we are left at the end of our quest not very far from where 
we began—we have indeed surmised from the surrounding evidence that 
the civilization at Quirigua was probably Mayan; reasoning from 
analogy and the graven monoliths we may feel reasonably certain 
that a powerful priesthood was in evidence; while the excellence of 
the carving, the ability to quarry and transport such great masses and 
the culture that the use of the glyphs would seem to imply all point directly 
to an advanced stage of development. Yet as to a more exact knowledge 
of the remains that have come down to us; as to the manners, customs and 
lives of the inhabitants; the historical and political connection of Quirigua 
with other ruins and the age and cause of its foundation, zenith and 
decline, we indeed find ourselves but in the first periods of research. 

Apparently no clue is to be encountered as to the identiy of its founders 
or their history in the mythology or traditions of the nations which occupied 
Guatemala when the Spaniards first conquered the country. The records 
of the Quiches, Cakchiquels and Mames in the north and the Pokomans in 
the south are alike silent upon the subject. 

The similarities to Copan have already been noted and are still further 
emphasized by the fact that the glyphs at both places which contain initial 
series where the number of cycles is 9 begin with 4 Ahau—8 Cumhu, evi- 
dently the date of some very important event or epoch in the ancient 
history of this section, and one from which they reckoned. 

The ruins with which we are familiar were evidently those of a public 
or religious character,—the houses of the nobles, the homes of the multi- 
tude were either located elsewhere or if adjoining were of a much more 
perishable nature and humbler conception, the vast preponderance of 
attention being woven around the central or inspiring idea. The lack of 
beasts of burden and the consequent relatively low position of commerce 
removed the scene of importance and life from the streets to the concourse 
or plaza—the meeting ground for the political, religious and social activity 
of most barbaric nations in a similar state of advancement. 
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STELA SHOWING TYPICAL FACE, EAR ORNAMENTS AND HEAD- 
DRESS 
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The absence of all tradition regarding the remains, the dates on the 
stele and the condition of the ruins in conjunction with what we know of 
Mayan history tend to place that distant day when Quirigua teemed with 
life and the ashes were warm upon the altars of her gods, far back through 
the centuries. In a section where frosts are unknown and the excessive 
moisture and warmth covers all the monuments with a heavy coating of 
moss while the tropical jungle protects them even further from the sun’s 
rays and the eroding force of nature, there can be little surprise evinced 
that even the softest materials are preserved in such an excellent condition, 
and that they should bring down to us as clearly the bold lettering of the 
records of those who lived and wrought so long ago in the morning of the 
world. For, in the words of Bacon is not ‘Antiquity as we call it the 
young state of the world, the present time the true antiquity’’? 


A. Hooton BLACKISTON. 


FIG. 17. POTTERY FROM OAXACA, MEXICO. SHOWING WIDESPREAD EXTENT 
OF EAR ORNAMENTS AND SIMILARITY IN TREATMENT TO THAT OF 
QUIRIGUA 

From Blackiston Collection, National Museum 
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THE COINS OF ANTONINUS PIUS 


SECOND PAPER 


N the Roman calendar, against the year corresponding to 139 of 

our era, were the words, ‘Antonino Pio Augusto secundum, C. 

Bruttio Praesente secundum, Consulibus.’ For our purpose, it 

means that Antoninus, by virtue of his station, was one of the 

eponymous Consuls of the year,—Consul for the Second Time. It was 

therefore to be expected that the national currency too should indicate the 

change of date in terms of the Emperor’s new honor. No very great flurry, 

however, seems to have been precipitated among the crown moneyers, at 

least for a time. Merely replicas of the last gold and silver coins were 

struck, differing from the recent issues of 138 only in date,—that is, the COS. 

DES. II. of the reverse now became COS. II. The Imperator was, as before, 

laureated on some obverses and uncrowned on others. The legend of the 

obverse was still the same long one that had been quite generally used, 
with but slight variation, ever since Antoninus’s adoption: 


IMP.T.AEL.CAES.HADR.ANTONINVS, 


though these new coins of 139 seem not to have employed the alternative 
form HADRI. 

To our surprise, Antoninus permitted the recurrence of what looks to 
be an indecorum in his last mintages, in that the two most prized factors 
in his name, Augustus and Pius, still appeared upon the reverse. It seems 
singular that the Emperor should have consented to this arrangement 
even once, especially when that occasion had been his first use of the name 
Pius, but he had not even heeded the hint thrown out by the Senate in 
their recent issues of the old year, in which they had inscribed the two 
names in their more appropriate place on the obverse. The inscription of 
the reverse on the Emperor’s own coins remained for some time through 
the year:! 

AVG.PIVS.P.M.TR.P.COS.IL., 


even with the important addition of Pater Patriae. Among the rarer 
coins with this type of reverse may be mentioned a quinarius? whose device 
was a-figure of Equity,—Aiquitas, as she is elsewhere definitely named, 
and a silver piece,? presenting a Victory, marching. 

There were several issues in bronze of the various sizes that marked 
the beginning of the new year,—introducing an important alternative on 
the obverse. While the largest sizes presented Antoninus in the usual 
laureate crown, the issues of ‘middle bronze’ were divided between the 
uncrowned portrait and the radiate crown. Thus, for the first time, An- 
toninus now appeared in the presumptuous emblem of deity which Nero 
had popularized among the Imperators. It is refreshing, however, to know 


1 Eckhel, p. 4, B, and p. 11. 
* Akerman, p. 255, nos. 5 and 6. 
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that Pius yielded but slightly to this practice, for his coins are found to 
contain but a comparatively small number of radiated issues. It seems 
quite in keeping with his reputation for modesty that he should have re- 
fused a too generous use of the corona radiata. After this first lapse, he 
allowed an interval of 6 years to pass, i.e., until the year 145, before 
again consenting to its use. 

The legend on the obverse of these bronzes repeated the formula of 
the Senate’s last issue of 138, corresponding to that of Coin no. 1, illustrated 
in the first paper of this series,? and reading: 


IMP.T.AEL.CAES.HADR.ANTONINVS. AVG.PIVS. 


Again we note the more deferential placement of the AVG.PIVS., as if 
repeated protest against the rather indifferent attitude of Antoninus 
himself in his last few issues. 

The reverse of one group® of these, including the “‘first brass” and a 
medallion, was a gracious souvenir of the new year, evincing an apprecia- 
tion of the new régime which the good Emperor had obviously striven to 
establish. It bore witness especially to the conquest of the Senate, who it 
seems, had not been in too great haste to acclaim their new Imperator. 
The device was simple and yet elegant in its talismanic effect,—a laurel 
wreath, containing within its circuit the inscription: 


S.P.Q.R.A.N.F.F.OPTIMO.PRINCIPI. PIO. 


The presence of S.P.Q.R., the state monogram of Rome,—‘Senatus Popu- 
lus-que Romanus’, precluded the necessity of accompanying these issues 
with the otherwise invariable S.C., ‘Senatus Consulto,’ the Senate’s stamp 
of authority on its own coinage. The A.N.F.F. were the initials of a popu- 
lar phrase, ‘Annum novum faustum felicem.’ Supplying some verb like 
‘adprecatur,’ we have a genuine New Year’s greeting:—“The Senate and 
Roman People Wish a Prosperous and Happy New Year for their Best 
and Pious Prince.’ 

This ‘Happy New Year’ issue, however, cannot lay any claim to unique- 
ness. It wasa repetition of like memorials that had been decreed during 
the reign immediately preceding. Several such overtures of acclamation 
had been tendered to Hadrian. There had even been one issue in which 
he too had been styled ‘Optimus Princeps.’ The epithet itself harks yet 
farther back to the days of Trajan, with whom it had been first a popular 
soubriquet and subsequently a legalized cognomen. But these bronzes of 
139, together with an issue of ‘middle bronze’ in 145, are the sole evidence 
of any disposition to call Antoninus by a similar name. It has been sug- 
gested that both he and Hadrian had full right to be styled Optimus by 
inheritance from Trajan, for, in their case, there is no historical record 
of any specific decree awarding it. Happily, Optimus did not become a 

3 Cf. RECCRDS OF THE Past, Jan-Feb., rg11, issue, p. 24. 


4Eckhel, p. 4, E. 
5 Eckhel, p. 4,E, and p. 11. Akerman, p. 262, no. 21. 
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fixture with Antoninus. It would have detracted from the majesty 
of the one and only name Pius. 

An interesting problem has been precipitated by a farther inquiry 
into the dating of these New Year issues, for it is not an absolute certainty 
that New Year’s Day itself is meant. They were evidently struck before 
the award of Pater Patriae,—otherwise the initials P. P. would be found 
somewhere upon the coin,—while the style of legend upon the obverse, 
as we shall find, was abolished during this same year of 139. But the 
suggestion has been made, that, not January the First may here be intended, 
but perhaps the Emperor’s own birthday, in October, or again the national 
birthday, the festival of the Palilia in April. The probability of either of 
these latter surmises may be enhanced by the absence of P.M.., the sacer- 
dotal title. While it is true that Antoninus very evidently neglected the 
use of P. M. at some early date during this year and ceased it altogether 
soon after 140, it is not likely that the Senate would presume to take the 
initiative in so radical a matter. As both the Emperor’s birthday and the 
Palilia would fall later in the year, the omission of P. M. would by that 
time have been well exemplified on Antoninus’s own private mintages. 
But, in the absence of more convincing logic, these bronzes will continue 
to be referred, in the popular mind, to New Year’s Day of 139. 

Mention has been made of the fact that a medallion shared as a 
vehicle of this New Year’s greeting. Though other medallions, whose 
time is not even thus broadly suggested, may have been issued pre- 
viously, this of New Year’s Day, 139 A.D., is the first, with approximate 
date, in the list of bronze medals that have made the reign of Antoninus 
Pius famous in numismatic annals. Comparison with the monies of 
other reigns shows that only one other Emperor, and that was his own 
grandson Commodus, exceeded Antoninus in the coinage of the medallion. 
Including those that were struck in honor of Augusta Faustina, the num- 
ber was considerably in excess of Hadrian’s, as the latter’s too had much 
exceeded those of any preceding Emperor. Contrary to the practice of 
his immediate predecessor and, desultorily, of other Emperors, who essayed 
medals in silver too, sometimes even in gold, Antoninus employed only 
bronze. This may account in some measure for their multiplied number. 
But the style and workmanship were now brought to such perfection, the 
portraits were so well executed, the devices of the reverse were so varied, 
so instructive, and so fascinating, that merely to mention ‘a bronze medal 
of Antoninus Pius’ is at once to create an alarm of interest. Something 
of this enthusiasm may be understood from two other medals which belong 
to this period of the reign. 

The reverse of one® of these presents a scene from the romance of 
Bacchus and Ariadne. The two are standing in a chariot, driving to the 
right, an arm of each about the other’s waist. Ariadne is on the extreme 
left, and nearer the foreground, unclad, with hair unbound and streaming 
down her back. Bacchus holds forward an inverted thyrsus-rod over his 
left shoulder, his pallium falling loosely over his left arm. The car is drawn 


* Akerman, p. 262, no. 19. A cut is shown in Stevenson’s Dict., p. 80. 
p , 9 »P 
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by an oddly-mated team,—a female panther, with a collar about her neck 
and her head downward in rather dejected attitude, seeming to leave the 
heavier pull to her mate, a satyr. The latter makes a comical figure, with 
his right hoof about to be planted, his right arm extended as if to aid the 
forward momentum, his ears cocked backward, and his beard blowing in 
upon his breast. On the exergue below the device is the inscription which 
places the medallion with this year 139: 


P.M.TR.P.COS.11. 


The inscription is in two rows,—COS.II. being in smaller lettering 
below. 

To the same era may belong also one’ of the celebrated bronze medals 
commemorating the AZneas-myth, though there is in its case less from which 
to determine accurately. As all the others of its kind are of later date, 
there is some hesitation in placing this particular one so early. But, as the 
reverse contains only a pictorial device, there is no other recourse but in 
in the style of formula on the obverse. We find there, surrounding a lau- 
reated head of Antoninus, the type of legend which marks the incipient 
era of his coinage, the first year of his Principate-—‘the Emperor Titus 
Elius Caesar Hadrianus Augustus Pius.’ As we shall see, no authentic 
coins with this formula and with any determinable date are found for any 
period after 139. All that may safely be said is, that it must have been 
issued after the awarding of Pius and before that of Pater Patriae. With 
that premise, it could even date from the closing months of 138, for the 
legend of the obverse agrees equally as well with the period of COS.DES. 
II., as with that of COS.II. Perhaps the alternate form HADRI. which 
is here used may also point to 138, for all the other coins of 139 seem to 
have admitted only the shorter form HADR. Then too, the Pietas of 
‘Eneas which is here exemplified in the device may point to a synchronism 
with the awarding of the name Pius. But there is greater plausibility for 
the later date, i.e., within the year 139. 

Among all Antoninus’s coins with determinable or even approximate 
date, this present medallion is the first, chronologically, whose reverse is 
without any inscription whatsoever. Under the early Principate, such 
mintages were a rarity, though several Emperors, the Flavian House es- 
pecially, had authorized coins with simply S.C. upon the reverse. But, 
since the accession of Trajan, there had been a gradual increase in the 
practice, until now Antoninus evinced a decided fondness for that type, 
especially in the medallion. Considerably more than half of these are 
uninscribed, being purely pictorial. As the compass of the medal was larger 
and the device correspondingly clearer, there was little need to label a 
popular scene or allegory, while the usual epigraphic recapitulation of 
official honors would certainly have been an intrusion. 

No inscription, for instance, was needed to interpret the device of the 
medallion under discussion, for it belonged to a cycle of story as familiar 


7 Eckhel, p. 31; Akerman, p. 264, no. 44. 
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to every Roman as his abecedarium. It was an eloquent tribute on the 
part of the Senate, that saw in their Imperator Pius a resemblance to the 
‘pious Aineas’ of the national epic. Antoninus giving his arm to the aging 
Hadrian before the assembled Senators, once caught their fancy and the 
metaphor was ever afterward irresistible. The Zneas-myth thenceforth 
furnished subject-matter for a large number of the Antonine medallions. 

This present medal was a composite of several episodes in the legend, 
but chiefly an illumination of the famous scene where the Trojan prince 
discovers the white sow with her litter of thirty—one of the most prized of 
all local Latin myths. The gate of a city is shown,—but whether of Alba 
or of Lavinium or of Evander’s town can not be determined; above it, as 
if within the fortifications, the sow and her piglings. In the background 
Aneas is revealed, carrying Anchises on his shoulder,—while, besides, are 
shown an altar and around temple. The perspective is crowded,—several 
chapters in the myth are shown in one circumference,—the moment of the 
escape from Troy, the landing in Italy, and penne the Ara Maxima and 
the Vesta-Temple. 

Many others of the numerous medallions may have been contempo- 
raneous with these two, but, as they are not of determinable date, we are 
not justified in considering them here. The majority of those that have 
date are thrown later in the reign, so that it may be questioned whether 
there were many issues thus early, seeing that the medallion was only an 
occasional issue at best. We may as well consider the Ariadne and the 
7Eneas medals as forerunners of a type that was eventually to become one 
of the distinguishing features of Antoninus’ coinage. 

Considerable interest attaches to a ‘large bronze® that was struck 
at some time during this earlier period of 139, at least previous to the award- 
ing of Pater Patriae. Hitherto the prevailing norm of legend had been: 


IMP.T.AEL.CAES.HADR.ANTONINVS. 


in which CAES. interrupts the series of family names. Only in the few 
instances where the regular praenomen had been omitted, had IMP. and 
CAES. been thrown together to lead the formula. But this new bronze, 
while still retaining the family praenomen, restored the antique style that 
had not been in vogue since the days of Galba. The latter, as was ob- 
served in the first paper of the series,» had been the only other Emperor 
to employ all his family names on any one coin and yet keep them in an 
unbroken group. We now read, in Galban style: 


IMP.CAES.T.AEL.HADRI.ANTONINVS. AVG. PIVS. 


Even so, the formula was yet unique in containing, as no other coins had 
hitherto done, the adoptive name in addition to the regular inherited three. 

Significant though this last innovation was, suggestive of a tedium 
in the old styles of formula, many years elapsed before this particular type 


®Eckhel, p. 4, D. 
® RECORDS OF THE Past, Jan.-Feb. issue, p. 21. 
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was again essayed. It remained for long a lone example, not to be renewed 
until after a considerable interim, when, for a triennium, it held great promi- 
nence. But the break proved definitive, for the order which Antoninus 
had established on the coins of his Caesar-days was soon to disappear through 
a complete revolution in monetary types. 

And now, at some session of the Senate, during this year 139,—it is 
impossible to know just when, though the tale of the coins may be inter- 
preted as indicating that the year was well advanced, a final addition was 
made to Antoninus’s rather modest list of permanent titles. We know, 
on the authority of the Emperor’s biographers, that the eulogium of Pater 
Patriae had been withheld from him and was not conferred until his 
second year in the Imperium. Surely this is the corroboration of all au- 
thentic coins, for there were the silver coins already described, with the 
reverse inscription ending in COS.II, thus indicating that the new year 
had been begun, while this same type of coin has been found, in all respects 
similar, but with the initials P.P. added, and now reading on the reverse:'° 


AVG.PIVS.P.M.TR.P.COS.II.P.P. 


The mere combination of COS.II.P.P. is of course indefinite,—it can mean 
anywhere in the year,—early or late; but the fact that exactly the same 
type of coin had been issued earlier without P.P., can only mean that 
the title was not conferred until after the Emperor had already begun his 
Second Consulship. Therefore a late date, rather than an early one, is 


imperative. 

The suggestion however may not be untenable, that those earlier silver 
coins reading only COS.II. had been authorized by Antoninus late in 138, 
in anticipation of the new year, so that the issue could be placed in circu- 
lation by the first of January. It would be no presumption so to do, for, 
of course, there could be no question that, unless some unavoidable accident 
prevented, the Consul Designatus of 138 would enter office as Consul im- 
mediately upon the advent of January 1st. In that case, the decree of 
the Senate awarding the new title could even have been as early as New 
Year’s Day itself. The bronzes conveying the New Year’s greeting also, 
supposing these latter to mean January first, could, for like reasons, have 
been issued early for circulation. If however these latter were in commem- 
oration of the Emperor’s birthday in October, still omitting P.P., the date 
for the decree of P.P. must be placed correspondingly later in the year. 

These coins with P.P. appended were the last in which Antoninus ven- 
tured to place the honorary names of Augustus and Pius upon the reverse. 
All his succeeding issues, without exception, placed them upon the obverse, 
in which the overwhelming practice of both previous and subsequent times 
concurred. There were occasional issues, however, on which P. P. without 
the company of AVG. appeared upon the reverse, though usually leading 
the formula and not, as here, in the nature of an appendix. 

In one other respect these last-mentioned coins were important. 


10 Eckhel, p. 11. 
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They were the last, of either Imperial or Senatorial mintage, bearing the 
crown-name upon the obverse in what had been so distinctive a type. 
Certainly it had been Antonine’s own. But a new style of legend was now 
tobe ushered in. In fact, a noteof change, suggesting a breaking away from 
the old style, had been previously sounded in the ‘large bronze,’ already de- 
scribed, in which the order IMP. T. AEL. CAES. had been changed into IMP. 
CAES.T.AEL. The Roman world was now to swing through an undis- 
turbed era of full 12 years before witnessing again the long formula upon 
the coins of the reign. The first period in the chronicles of Antonine’s 
money was now closed. 

The contrast between these first types and those that were now to 
be inaugurated will be caught by reference to the subjoined table, in which 
the former are shown in a group and numbered in the order of chronology 4 


‘Type 1. {IMP.T.AEL(IVS).CAES(AR).ANTONINVS. 
| Type 2.{ | IMP.T.AEL. CAES. ANTONINVS. AVG. 

_Type(3.{ IMP. CAES. AEL(IVS).ANTONINVS. AVG. 

(Type |4.{ { IMP.T.AEL.CAES.HADR(I). ANTONINVS. 

| Typels. [IMP.T.AEL.CAES. HADR(I). ANTONINVS. AVG.PIVS. 


[Type[6. IMP.CAES.T.AEL.HADR.ANTONINVS. AVG.PIVS. 


A review of these types before we dismiss them reveals that they fall into 
two groups, an earlier one and a later one, by the interpolation of the 
adoptive name HADR.; that types 1 and 2 are correlated with types 4 


and 5 in having the initial combination IMP.T.; while types 3 and 6 are 
somewhat related in that they begin with IMP.CAES., though, of course, 
type 6 was the richer by three additional names. 

In summary, it will have been noticed that all the legends of the ob- 
verse thus far employed by the Imperator were of the long and complete 
type, as far as the accretion of purely name-titles warranted. Much 
shorter formulae were now to prevail throughout the latter years of the 
reign, the longer legend (type 6) recurring, with the addition of P.P., only 
at one short interval. But for this much later divergence, there would be 
a temptation to feel that Antoninus may have confessed, during the first 
year of his régime, a wish to impress his legitimacy as Princeps, by employ- 
ing his full list of titles,—especially that longer formula in which his adop- 
tive father’s name was placed in conjunction with his own. But it must 
also be conceded that his tastes naturally might change, the longer he 
ruled; we may surmise that the pomp of many names finally palled upon 
him and that he became content with the simpler and certainly more 
majestic formula we shall find gracing his nfaturer coinages. 

Now possessed of the full complement of fixed titles, with only one 
more, and that an occasional, honor yet to come, a change is now marked 
in Antonine’s monetary legends. It may have been scarcely more than 
a year since he had been summoned to association with Hadrian in the 


The additional variants which Akerman, p. 254, lists in his general summary of obverse styles, 
will be treated at the close of these papers. 
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Principate, perhaps it was less than a year since he had become sole Im- 


perator, when there appeared upon the coins of the realm, in this year 139 
A.D., the dignified legend: 


ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P. 


Even on the smaller coins of the rarer metals, the Emperors who had pre- 
ceded seem not to have elected shorter formulae. Such legends as NERO. 
CAESAR, or GALBA.IMPERATOR, or DOMITIANVS.AVGVSTVS 
have a fascination for us, by reason of their very rarity. The more cum- 
brous, unwieldy titles prevailed. What a relief it would be to discover 
one TRAIANVS. AVGVSTVS. ! 

It was not exactly a novelty,—this modest legend of only four factors, 
for the much shorter HADRIANVS.AVGVSTVS had been decidedly 
popular during the last generation."* But it was indeed a marvel that su 
short a title should remain unchallenged for so long a period, for, with some 
some variant forms which will be considered later, it held almost undisputed 
control on Antoninus’s money to the end of his reign. There was only 
a short interim of three years, from 150 to 15z, when alternate forms 
in the older and longer title were again also admitted. 

The new style meant the renunciation of all portions of his personal 
name but the cognomen. The last was now become the first, the name which 
Antoninus, in contrast to all the Imperators who had preceded him, never 
suffered even to be abbreviated, much less to be supplanted by any other. 
The new style also meant the abnegation of the semi-titles Imperator and 
Caesar, which had been used so long and so constantly as now to be syno- 
nyms of sovereignty itself. Antoninus evidently felt convinced that 
Augustus and Pater Patriae were sufficient in themselves to convey the 
full intent of the Principate. The Empire was by this time so thoroughly 
established in practice and experience that all other inheritances of the 
throne could be taken for granted, and it was mere formality that dictated 
their rehearsal. Not that the latter were eliminated. The natural cor- 
ollary to the formula with four names upon the obverse was the old style 
reverse stating the official honors. Such a division upon the two faces 
of the coin naturally preserved an evenly distributed balance. 

But the constancy of this 4-named formula upon the obverse for 22 
years would have produced an almost desert-like monotony in the midst 
of a series otherwise remarkable for its ever-shifting variety. A tedious 
uniformity was avoided now, as everywhere throughout the list of reigns, 
by the introduction of variant forms. One of these has already been noted, 
the curtailment of P. P., the latter either suffering elimination altogether 
or leading the formula of the reverse. A more effective mode of variation 
was accomplished by removing the Tribunician and Consular honors from 
the reverse and annexing them to the obverse, either singly or in pairs, with or 
without numerals. A third possibility was effected by the introduction of 


22 Eckhel, p.3, A. Reference may be had to coin no. 2, illustrated in this series, which has an obverse 
legend of this type, though its reverse places it of later date. 


33 Akerman, p. 254, lists IMP. CAES. ANTONINVS. and IMP. ANTONINVS. AVGVSTVS. 
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IMP., not as a prenomen, but, in the old Republican style, as an acclam- 
atory honor. 

Including the original short norm of 4 names, with its more abbreviated 
form of 3 names, 11 additional varieties of legend were thus obtained for 
the obverse, which may be best understood and their relationship appre- 
ciated, if arranged tabularly in the order of their first occurrence and num- 
bered, for convenience in future reference: 


Type 7. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P. 

Type 8. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.COS.IL.(III.,IIIL.). 

Type 9. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.IL.(XIL-XIX.,XXI.- 
XXIII). 

Type 10. ANTONINVS.AVG(VSTVS)PIVS. 

Type 11. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.COS.IILIMP.II. 

Type 12. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.COS.IIL. 

Type 13. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.COS.IILP.P. 

Type 14. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P. 

Type 1s. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.XII.(XIII.).COS.III. 

Type 16. IMP.CAES.T.AEL.HADR.ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P. 

Type 17. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.IMP.II. 


Without reference to the chronological element, the evolution of these 
several types from a common unit is interesting. Type 16 is, of course, an 
interloper in the new monetary regime. It will be quickly recognized as 
formed by the addition of P. P. to type 6 of the earlier period. Type to, 
though the simplest of them all, having but 3 names in its composition, can 
not strictly be taken as the substratum, for it was not the first in the field 
and the period of its use was quite brief. But the addition to it of P.P., 
making type 7, supplied the real basis for all the rest, though reference to 
the list will show, that in one formula, type 13,—this, too, a very short- 
lived title, Pater Patriae suffered displacement and was separated from PIVS 
by the interposition of COS.ITI. 

The remaining types fall into two general groups of 3 primary types 
each,—the first embracing those that were formed severally by the addition 
of one of the 3 honors, TR.P., COS., or IMP.; the second, those that admitted 
these same increments in combination. To the first group belong types 
14,—formed by the addition of TR.P.; 12,—by the addition of COS.IIL.; 
and 17,—by that of IMP.II. In type 14, it will be noted that the TR.P. 
was unnumbered,—a variant was therein made possible by the farther ad- 
dition of the numeral, the genesis of type 9. Type 12, also, had an alter- 
nate, in that type 13, as already noted, made P.P.COS.III. exchange places 
in the formula. 

The 3 forming the second group, the group of combinations, were types 
8, in which the numbered Consulship followed the unnumbered Tribune- 
ship, i.e., being appended to type 14; 15, which differed from type 8 only in 
having the Tribuneship numbered; and 11, in which IMP.II. was attached 
to8. Type 11, the longest of all, if resolved into its factors, is found to be 
evolved by successive additions from type 10, through types 7, 14, and 8. 
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Rearranging the list in order to show the organic composition of the 
eleven new formule, we have the following: 


Type ro. a INVS.AVG(VSTVS).PIVS. 
Type 7. ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P. 

Type 14. 
Type 9. 


{ ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.(unnumbered). 
ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.(numbered). 
{ ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.COS.(numbered). 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Type 12 

Type 13 ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.COS.(numbered),P.P. 

Type 17. —ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.IMP. (numbered). 

Type 8. Ls ‘ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.(unnumbered). 
COS.(numbered). 

ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.(numbered).COS. 

| (numbered). 

Type 11. |7~ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.(unnumbered). 
COS. (numbered). IMP.(numbered). 


Type 15. 


Some of these legends prevailed for long periods, others seem to have 
been ephemeral and to have passed quickly into disuse. Some were insti- 
tuted upon the abolishment of a former type while still others were employed 
side by side or overlapped in their periods. The appended table will be 
serviceable in illustrating their comparative lives, always, however, with this 
caution, that only such coins as can be dated are capable of tabulation and 
that, coevally with these, there may have been repeated issues that possessed 
no accuracy in dating. 

Period of COS. IIIT. 





Period of TR. P. XXI 
TR. P. XI.—XIX. —XXIII. 





Type 7, the simple norm of 4 names, the first of the new types in the 
order of time, must now first have our attention. Its popularity with the 
Emperor and the Senate was quite marked from its first appearance and was 
sustained for almost a decade, though it was accompanied always by at 
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least two, and sometimes as many as 6, parallel variants. In this year of 
139, the first year of its appearance, the year of Antonine’s Second Consul- 
ship, there was virtually but one formidable rival in the field to dispute numis- 
matic honors,—type 8, which persisted in the contest for fully as long a 
period, and perhaps longer. Type 9, though of great importance later, was, 
during this one year, exemplified in but one issue, so far as known, thus leav- 
ing 7 and 8 to share the mintages. But the Third Consulship which was to 
fall in the next year, 140, and to cover 5 years in the application of its title, 
developed 5 additional variants, and these were succeeded in turn by type 
14, making at one period 7 different formulas in vogue and latterly 3. After 
the year 147, when it had prevailed for nearly 10 years, type 7 presents no 
datable mintages and may have ceased altogether, though there were coins 
of the years 159 and 161, far toward the end of the reign, which brought back 
the old familiar formula. 

It is with the coins of type 7 of this same year of 139 that we shall now 
be concerned. Such were issued in all metals and styles, retaining for the 
Imperial portrait the old alternative of the laurel wreath or the bared head. 
The reverses at once engage our interest, for greater variety began now to 
be expressed and the history of the reign is often to be read therein. 

One of the first acts of Antoninus after his ascension as sole Imperator 
was the traditional largess to the people, termed congiarium. The name 
signified, according to the original practice, a measure of oil as the unitof 
distribution, although the gift nowadays was usually a sum of money to 
each person. The Senate, if not the Emperor himself, had evolved the 
custom of commemorating such largesses on the national currency. Thus 
now, Antoninus’s initial gift to the people, which, by the way, was an 
extraordinary one, as it included not only the usual remembrance from the 
Emperor himself, but the payment also of Hadrian’s unfulfilled pledges, 
was memorialized on the reverse of two ‘first brasses.’ The device was 
one of an oft-recurring type,—a picture-story of the distribution. The 
inscription of one of these bronzes read: 


LIBERALITAS.P.M.TR.P.COS.IL, 


i.e., ‘Liberality,’ prefixed to the very ordinary titular formula of the reverse. 
The term LIBERALITAS was a euphemism which, since its introduction 
by Hadrian, wa’ fast supplanting the former CONGIARIVM. With the 
reign of Antoninus’s successor, the old term entirely disappeared. 

This particular ‘first brass’ was, for some time perhaps, the last in- 
stance of the appearance of the sacerdotal title upon Antoninus’s money. 
The issues next to be described until the beginning of 140 omit the P.M. 

The second of the ‘first brasses’ commemorating this public gift of the 
Emperor, read on its reverse: 


LIBERALITAS.TR.POT.II. 


This is a decidedly unique inscription, for it was quite evidently not Anto- 
ninus’s general practice to enumerate his Tribuneships until his Eleventh 


“ Eckhel, p. 11. 
Akerman, p. 268, no. 26. 
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Year. It was for this reason that Eckhel evinced great hesitation in 
accepting the description of a bronze medallion whose obverse had read:'* 


ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.II. 


The formula of this last coin, by reference to the table, will be recognized 
as type 8, though a lone and rather doubtful instance of it, antedating its 
popular employment by 8 or more years. The discussion of the type itself 
must be deferred until the period of its firm establishment is reached 
in its chronological order. It only remains to remark, that the LIBERA- 
LITAS coin, with its TR. POT. II., coupled with this unique instance of 
type 8, in which again we note the same Second Year of the Tribunicia 
Potestas, and sustained also by other occasional coins yet to be mentioned, 
brings rather convincing evidence that the Imperator did sometimes devi- 
ate from his rule and number his Tribuneships sporadically, though he 
certainly did not number them consecutively until his TR.P.XI. 

The temporary cancellation of the P.M. from the reverse left the 
formula the same as in the earliest Caesar coins, i.e., with but the Tri- 
bunician and Consular titles and now reading in all metals:!” 


TR.P.COS.II. 


Instances of such reverses were a rare ‘third brass,”18 on which was a com- 
posite device, consisting of ‘a table; above, a palm, and an urn; below, a 
diota’ or jar,—and another piece'® of the same denomination, depicting 
‘a caduceus and a club placed crosswise.’ 

This same formula occurred also in combination, just as TR. POT. COS. 
had followed PIETAS when the Emperor was still Caesar or as LIBER- 
ALITAS has just been described in company with TR. POT. II. An 
instance of this is found in a silver coin bearing as its device a female stand- 
ing and this inscription: 

PROV (identiae). DEOR(vm). TR (ibvnicia).P(otestate).CO(n)S(v1). II. 
‘To the Providence of the Gods’ was a dedicatory formula that had 
a widely extended popularity during the entire Imperial epoch. There 
were both gold and silver mintages of Antoninus, imitated in ‘large brass’ 
by the Senate, in which the full and unabridged phrase was also used as 
sole legend, accompanying the device of a thunderbolt.” 

But by far the most interesting coins of this year were a series of 
so-called ‘geographical’ issues. Coins in honor of the various Provinces 
of the Empire had recently become a frequent type of money. Hadrian 
had popularized the practice by his system of visits throughout the Empire. 
He had repeatedly been hailed on coins as RESTITVTOR of this or that 
Province; or his arrival in an opposite region would be chronicled by 
ADVENTVS in another issue. 


16 Eckhel, p. 4, F, and p. 12. 

17 Eckhel, p. 12. 

18 Akerman, p. 272, nos. 5 and 6. 

19 Akerman, p. 258, no. 43. 

20 Akerman, p. 258, no. 44. Stevenson illustrates a ‘large bronze’ on p. 399, while two others are 
shown in Duruy’s Hist. of Rome, vol. I, p. 127. 
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These ‘ geographical’ bronzes” of Antoninus sprang from an altogether 
different source, for Pius was not a traveller. They were a picturesque 
but eloquent acknowledgment of one of the Emperor’s characteristic acts of 
beneficence. Upon the adoption, or, it might be, upon the ascension, of 
the new Imperator, the Provinces, following a long established and inexor- 
able custom, had proceeded to tender their congratulations. It was really 
a tribute in disguise, for it was expected that these felicitations would be 
accompanied by a substantial sum of money, in lieu of the original gift of a 
gold crown,—the aurum coronarium, as it was now called. Many an un- 
principled Emperor had taken mean advantage of this courtesy to renew a 
dissipated fortune, but Antoninus, with his wonted generosity, is dis- 
tinctly said to have restored the whole of the gift to the Italian com- 
munities and one-half of it to the Provinces. The Senate now perpetuated 
the Emperor’s liberality in a series of coins, some in the ‘first brass’ only, 
others having also duplicates among the ‘middle bronzes.’ 

The majority of these have COS.II. accompanying the name of the 
Province. SCYTHIA, SICILIA, and SYRIA, without this defining date 
and also having no help from the obverse, for all that have legible obverses 
are of the short, four-named, undated type,—are still referable to this 
same group by reason of their general similarity. The attitude, the intent, 
the style are alike in all. Each Province concerned had a separate mintage 
in its honor, —AFRICA having several, and SYRIA having two, both with 
and without COS.II. Thirteen Provinces were represented,—these in- 
cluding the city of ALEXANDRIA. In each, the Province appears 
in personification, inscribed with its own name and in the act of presenting 
its crown or gift-box. Some localizing emblem usually accompanies the 
figure,—for instance, the sacred Mount Argaeus is represented at the feet 
of CAPPADOCIA; an ibis is held in the left hand of ALEXANDRIA; 
a palm stands behind the figure of PHOENICE. Where COS.II. are 
present, these usually are written in large letters around the edge of the 
coin, while the name of the Province is on the exergue below the figure 
of the Genius, but the very reverse of this apportionment of inscription 
was also admitted. Without the Consular title, the geographical designa- 
tion instead would be inscribed around the edge. 

The alphabetized index which is herewith appended, will serve to 
show at a glance the distribution of these ‘geographical’ issues, among the 
two sizes of bronze, the presence or absence of COS.II., and additional 
numismatic authority for individual coins. 

Province 
AFRICA........COS.II. 1st brass Aker., p. 266, 2 2d brass Aker., 270, 1 
AFRICA........ 1st brass Stev., cut, p. 26 
APRICA........ 1st brass 
ALEXANDRIA, COS.II. 1st brass Aker., p. 266,3 2d brass 
ASIA............COS.II. rst brass Aker., p. 266, 5 
Stev. cut, p. go 
CAPPADOCIA. .COS.II. 1st brass Aker., p. 266, 9 
 } | COS.II. 1st brass Aker., p. 267, 17 


*1 Eckhel, pp. 4-11. 
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HISPANIA COS.II. 1st brass Aker., p. 267, 20 
Stev. cut, p. 463 
MAURETANIA,COS.II. 1st brass Duruy’s Hist. of 
Rome, Vol. v, p 


443 
PARTHIA COS.II. 1st brass Aker., p. 268, 28 
PHOENICE.....COS.II. 1st brass 
SCYTHIA....... st brass Aker., p. 269, 38 2d brass, Aker, p. 271, 17 


BICILAA........ 1st brass Aker., p. 269, 41 2d brass 
with COS.II. Aker. p. 271, 18 


1st brass Aker., p. 269, 42 
COS.II. 1st brass 


One is rather surprised to find, among these Roman Provinces, SCY- 
THIA and PARTHIA, countries that were manifestly independent of Roman 
authority. Sufficient explanation has been found in the suggestion, that 
these foreign countries too had sent embassies to Rome with overtures of 
congratulation, praying for exchange of friendship and courtesy, as is the 
custom among nations to-day. And yet there may have been a particular 
reason in both cases. It is the record of history, that Antoninus despatched 
military aid to one of the cities of Scythia, perhaps in response to this same 
presentation of the aurum coronarium. Parthia’s was, as always, an aggra- 
vated case. Trajan had mulcted her of the ancestral throne; Hadrian had 
promised to restore the historic heirloom, but died without fulfilling his 
pledge. The embassy may well have had the express purpose of winning 
the favorable attitude of Antoninus. We are told, however, that the 
latter was obdurate, though hostilities were happily avoided. 

Special importance is thought to be attached to the issue in honor of 
ASIA, for there is a passage in Capitolinus, to the effect that there had been 
a destructive earthquake in that Province and that Antoninus had restored 
the stricken cities. 

The spelling PHOENICE has surely caught the eye of even the most 
casual reader. We are so accustomed to the form which the word has mod- 
ernly assumed, that such a departure as we have here is at once an object 
of curiosity.: It is of interest, therefore, to realize that the original and 
correct orthography of this Province’s name is to be read from this sestertius 
of 139 A.D. It was Phoenice and stayed Phoenice until the writers of the 
Late Empire gave it the derived name Phoenicia that has prevailed with us. 

The list of ‘geographical’ coins has been erroneously extended by some 
numismatists toinclude several issuesin honorof BRITANNIAand ITALIA. 
‘Geographical’ these latter certainly are, but not one of them quite coniorms 
to the date and type and style of the issues of 139. 

The COS.II. accompanying the majority of these ‘ Provinces,’ presents 
a unique contrast against the longer official titles that so usually character- 
ize the reverse. The omission of the ubiquitous Tribunicia Potestas and 
High Priesthood from the list of honors, throws a certain dignity upon the 
one remaining title,—a dignity which it was well able to sustain, if we could 
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only be sure that it was rehabilitated with its old-time prerogatives. Cer- 
tain features, to be noted as they occur, seem to suggest that, at the outset 
of his reign, Antoninus was more friendly toward the Consulate than he 
was to the Tribunician Power. Certainly it will have been noted that 
there had been, as yet, but one mintage, the LIBERALITAS coin, in which 
the TR.P. had been similarly used alone. These ‘geographical’ coins, on 
the other hand were multiplied manifold, sowing the austerity of COS.II. 
broadcast. 

One other mintage shared with the ‘Provinces’ in having COS.II. alone 
in the exergue,—a ‘second brass,’ bearing the inscription: 


BONO.EVENTVI. 


The ‘elf of success’ had not graced Roman coins since the reign of Titus. 
His present recall by the Senate, probably at the Emperor’s suggestion, 
seems to be added testimony to the general prosperity of the times, though 
we are left to wonder what knotty problem it was, over the outcome of 
which the Imperator felt constrained to publish his gratitude. The grace- 
ful figure of ‘Bonus Eventus’ holds the center of the coin,—‘the naked 
figure of a man, standing beside an altar, and holding in his right hand 
a patera; in his left, ears of corn.’ 

The coins of 139 so far mentioned have all been of the simple norm of 
4 names, all of type 7, with one exception,—the lone example of type 9, 
9 years ahead of its established period. But reference again to the table 
will show that one very prominent type of variation, type 8, was inaugurated 
during the same year of 139, probably parallel with the introduction of type 
7, and destined to be used subsequently with great frequency side by side 
with the latter. Type 8 was a sort of counterpoise to type 7,—the obverse 
of the former was entirely unencumbered by official titles, whereas the latter 
made room on the obverse for the Tribunician and Consular titles. The 
obverse for this year thus read: 


ANTONINVS.AVG.PIVS.P.P.TR.P.COS.II. 


It may be an amateurish whim, but a rather pleasing contrast is suggested 
to the writer by the absence of the numeral from the Tribunician honor and 
its presence with that of the Consulship. The difference becomes quite 
apparent, if coins of this type be placed side by side with the subsequent 
issues of type 15, in which both the honors were attended by numerals. 
Others, however, may experience quite an opposite impression,—that of 
_i—n in the balance given to both honors by the accompanying num- 
erals. 

There was a farther contrast offered to coins of type 7 by thoseof type 
8, at least during the year 139, in that the latter presented only laureated 
portraits of the Emperor, a restriction which was observed in all metals. 
But its incipient year was not marked by any preéminence in design or his- 
toric importance in the coins of type 8, the popularity, for a time, resting 


wholly with type 7. FREDERIC STANLEY DUNN. 
University of Oregon. 


* Stevenson illustrates on p. 131, as also Duruy’s History of Rome, Vol. 1, p. 124. 
3 Eckhel, p. 4,c. 











FIG. I. RECENTLY DISCOVERED RUIN OF PESEDE-UINGE 


EXPLORATIONS IN CHAMA BASIN, NEW MEXICO 


N the fifth day of October 1910 I started in company with Mr. 

John Hart, of Colorado Springs and Aniceto Sousea, a Pueblo 

Indian from Santa Clara, New Mexico, to explore a portion 

of the Chama Basin that is almost unknown. _ Branching off 

the main road about 4 miles above the confluence of the Rio Chama and 

the Rio Grande, we turned almost due west into the mountains. Following 

this road, we reached the chain of detached fragments of the Black 

Mesa (Mesa Canoa) which crosses to the south side of the river at about 

this point, and from there passed into the valley of the Rio Oso. In 

skirting the base of the line of bluffs forming the south side of the Rio 

Oso, we found some potsherds, and by following these at last came to the 

foot of a mesa on the top of which wasa large puebloruin. This is the ruin 

of Kuuinge (Tewa, meaning the place of stone, from Ku- meaning stone, and 

uinge- meaning the place or village). The first place explored however, 
was the plain below this ruin, and I have called it Number One. 


NUMBER ONE 


An area of about one-half mile by three-quarters of a mile directly north 
of and beginning at the foot of the mesa on which is located Kuuinge is 
covered with potsherds, broken stoneimplements,etc. Therearenomounds 
or elevations on this plain, but in the sides of washes and arroyos are indi- 


g2 
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cations of what were possibly adobe walls; the traces of these are very plain, 
and appear the same as a modern adobe wall washed down today. 

The whole area is covered with a heavy blanket of sand. I found the 
remains of a very fine corrugated pot imbedded in the side of an arroyo 
about 3 ft. below the present surface. This had been broken before its 
burial, as the pieces were carefully laid one inside of the other. The interior 
of the pot was covered with soot. The ware was the ordinary black corru- 
gated with a wash of mica, some of the pieces were missing. I left most 
of it in place, only taking enough for a sample. 

The pottery scattered over the plain was mostly of the conventional 
black and white with an occasional small piece of red or glazed ware, although 
these were rather rare. All of the pottery is about the same as that found 
at Puye, though a trifle heavier, and in some instances less carefully made. 
The markings are practically the same as those found all over the northern 
portions of the Jemez Plateau. 

In one place only I found what might have been the base or foundation 
of a tower. This was oblong, about 6 by 8 ft. and there is doubt in my 
mind as to whether it was anything more than a natural wash of the rocks. 


NUMBER ONE—B 


I have called this site Number One-B, as it seems to be an extension 
or part of Number One. In a deep arroyo about a quarter of a mile from 
the main part of Number One, was evidently a settlement and burial place, 
as there are many broken bones on the surface and along the bottom of the 
arroyo. This is about 300 yards from the bed of the Rio Oso, when travelling 
southwest. 

In the side walls of the arroyo (both sides) are ashes, burned corn, 
broken pottery, and bones, human and animal, in great profusion. In one 
place I found the hoofs of a deer, a white ceremonial stone and a small 
stone shaped very much like a keystone, the edges of which had been 
smoothed and worked; this was probably a charm of some kind. There 
were no whole pots to be seen anywhere. 

Directly southeast of this site isa shrine on the top of a low butte which 
is composed of the usual circle of stones, about 18 ft. in diameter and now 
almost filled up with small broken stone. There were many large, white 
stones, and an article that I first thought was an image of some animal. 
This proved upon examination to be a piece of unbaked clay, such as is 
used for making pottery. The pottery of Number One-B is the same as 
Number One, excepting that it is of a much finer quality and the decora- 
tions are more elaborate, more like the finer ware of Puye. In the corru- 
gated ware, the coiling is more marked and in some cases extra indenta- 
tions with finger nail or sharp instrument were made. One small piece of 
glazed ware was found. The grayish, yellow incised ware is also found in 
small quantities here. 

There is only a very small break between the areas covered by Number 
One and Number One-B. 
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Stone implements consisted of broken metates, grinding stones of 
different kinds, broken hammers, etc., the usual broken things found in 


ruins of this character. All were in such shape as to not be worth carrying 
away. 


NUMBER TWO—KUUINGE 


Kuuinge is located between 350 and 400 ft. above the level of the river 
bed, and is about two miles south of the Rio Chama, and three-quarters 
of a mile east of the Rio Oso. 
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FIG. 2. SKETCH MAP OF KUUINGE 


This ruin is in very bad shape, very little being left of the walls in the 
shape of mounds, in fact we could only approximately determine the out- 
lines. As shown in the map (Fig. 2) the main ruin ran about north and 
south, being one long building, with wings at the north (almost obliterated) 
and at the south. Letter A as nearly as we could measure, is about 500 
ft. long, the north wing, being so poorly defined, we did not attempt to 
measure. Ar is the upper mound, joined at the southeast corner of A, 
and is about 15 ft. above the main level of the mesa. Here the walls can 
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FIG. 3. EXCAVATED PUEBLO AT PUYE FIG. 4. TZITPINGUINGE 
FIG. 5. RESTORED KIVA AT PUYE FIG. 6. TRAIL TO PUEBLO OF 
FIG. 7. TZIIPINGUINGE TZIIPINGUINGE 


FIG. 8. CLIFF-HOUSE AT PUYE 


be very faintly traced in places, but not enough to give any idea of the 
building. Az is the lower mound joined to Ax and is about 5 ft. lower 
than the latter. The whole surface of both of these mounds is covered with 


aioe broken stone implements and flakes of obsidian, quartz and 
int. 
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B is a kiva, the base of which is built of white quartz, and in fact the 
only stone in the immediate vicinity of this building is white quartz. This 
room was semi-subterranean, circular and about 30 ft. in diameter. 

C, another kiva, southeast of the main ruin, built of basalt, walls are 
about 14 ft. high. This kiva, lying southwest of the ruin, has the cere- 
monial entrance very plainly marked. 

D, remains of a shrine, about 3 ft. in diameter, due north of kiva C, 
and composed of 20 stones all of average size. There was nothing inside 
of this shrine. 

E, the remains of what was undoubtedly a very imposing tower, over- 
looking the country east and south. This is about 34 ft. in diameter and 
is built of both basalt and tufa brick nicely dressed. The walls are still 
about two feet in height. 

F, two stones having artificial cups on the outside. The larger of 
these two stones is 5 ft. by 2 ft. g in. and q ft. in height, the other 4 ft. by 
2 ft. and 2 ft. in height. My Indian said that this was a shrine where the 
Indians went every morning to pray for strength, the cups being made by 
the worshippers pounding on the rock to attract attention of the gods. 

The main part of the pueblo was built of tufa. 


NUMBER THREE—PESEDE-UINGE 


Pesede-uinge (Tewa, the place of the sliding log) is a ruin located 5 
miles west of the Rio Chama and is on the west bank of the Rio Oso, about 
300 ft. above the river bed. The main part of the ruin is on the top of 
the mesa. This neighborhood is said to have been the first place occupied 
by the Labattos, immediately after receiving the grant from the Spanish 
crown. There are a number of ruined Spanish adobes within a short 
distance of the ruins. The whole of the southeastern and portions of the 
southern walls are gone, owing to attempts by the early settlers to culti- 
vate the top of the mesa. 

At the northern end of the pueblo is a tower, which can plainly be seen 
from the right bank of the river. This tower is about 20 ft. in diameter, 
and has been partly restored by the Spaniards. The lower part of the wall 
however, to the height of about 2 ft., shows unmistakable signs of the pre- 
historic mason. The walls now are from 4 to 6 ft. in height, and are partly 
plastered inside, the remains of an old Spanish fireplace are still to be seen. 
There are two huge beams lying across the top of the tower, probably placed 
there by the Spaniards, as they show the marks of metal axes instead of 
the rough “chewed off’ appearance of the work of stone tools. This tower 
may have been a kiva, as there is an opening in one of the walls of its base 
very much like the one in the restored kiva at Puye. 

About 125 ft. due east of this tower are the remains of a square tower. 
This was at the eastern corner of the pueblo and was a part of the main 
buildings. It is about 20 ft. square and now forms a mound nearly 5 
feet above the level of the mesa. 

About 2000 ft. south of the first tower mentioned are the remains of 
another tower. ‘This is smaller, oval and about 4 by 6 ft., and may have 
been a shrine. 
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FIG. 9. MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF THE RUINS 
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FIG. 10. FIELDS OF PESEDE-UINGE SHOWING DITCHES AND TERRACES 
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FIG. II. NEAR VIEW OF PESEDE-UINGE 
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About 500 yards south of the pueblo are the remains of a large reservoir 
with ditches leading in several directions. This part of the mesa is about 


20 ft. higher than the part on which the ruin stands. 

Parts of the pueblo are very plain. As far as can now be ascertained, 
the pueblo consisted of a huge oblong structure composed of buildings 
surrounding 4 courts. All were joined together, the spaces forming the 
courts varying in size. The outer wall running north and west was not 
less than 2000 ft. in length, perhaps more, as at the western end the 
Spaniards destroyed part of the buildings, and the exact termination of 
the walls cannot be determined. Running from north to east is a defensive 
wall about 125 ft. long and terminating in tower B. This wall is only 
about 2 ft. high now, but was probably 5 or 6 ft. originally. Running due 
south from tower B for goo ft. is a line of rooms, the end of which is — 
lost by reason of early Spanish workings. 

The pueblo was not more than one story high in most places, bat 
about the center are stones and debris that would indicate two stories, if not 
more. The walls were all built of basalt which is abundant in this section. 
A small excavation showed that the floor of the buildings were about 4 ft. 
from the present surface of the mesa, the parallel walls forming the buildings 
are about 20 to 25 ft. apart, whether this was sub-divided into other rooms 
cannot be determined without further excavations. 

Potsherds are not very plentiful, being mostly of the black and white 
type, although some red and some incised ware was found. Only one 
piece of the glazed ware was found, and no black or corrugated. The 
black and white was very thick and inclined to be clumsy. 

There are tons of broken metates and other stone implements cover- 
ing the mesa top, also great quantities of quartz, flint and obsidian flakes 
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FIG. 12. SKETCH MAP OF PESEDE-UINGE 


and lumps; two pieces of copper ore were found in about the center of the 


ruin. These are very rich, being about 75 per cent pure copper. A number 
of perfect arrow heads were found, white, red and obsidian, also a number 
One broken axe was found on the trail leading to the river. 


of other articles. 
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There are no signs or indications of kivas on the top of the mesa, unless 
tower A was used for that purpose. The early workings of the Spaniards 
may have effaced these as many of the probable locations of - as were 
used as argicultural areas by them. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile to the northwest on the right _ of the 
Rio Oso were the fields of Pesede-uinge. These were from 600 to tooo ft. 
long and from 200 to 300 ft. wide. Walls were built across them forming 
terraces, and the ditches still remain in fairly good condition. There are 
indications of dwellings on this side of the river, but we were not able to 
determine any outlines. Pottery in small amounts is scattered all over 
these fields; at the western end is a trail, leading from a large cottonwood 
tree to the top of the mesa north of the ruin. The mesa on this side of 


FIG. 13. EXCAVATED PUEBLO AT PUYE 


the river is only about too ft. high. Almost due northeast of the cotton- 
wood mentioned, and at the other end of the field, is a small group of cotton- 
woods. Water can be obtained at either of these places by digging in the 
river bed. 

*** As far as we were able to determine, aside from the early Spanish 
workings, there has been no excavating done in Pesede-uinge. 


NUMBER FOUR 


This covers a large area of country; about a mile southwest of Pesede- 
uinge, in Rio Oso Camion, in fact almost in the river bed itself, are located 
extensive fields. There are remains of two long walls about 4oo ft. in 
length and about the same distance apart. These form terraces very 
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FIG. 14. TRAIL AND DEFENSIVE WALL AT TZIIPINGUINGE 


much like those at Pesede-uinge and the place was undoubtedly an agri- 
cultural area, although at present we were unable to find any ditches for 
irrigation. This can probably be accounted for by the fact that at times 
when the river is high all of these places are submerged, so that sand, stones 
and other debris could easily have filled up any ditches that existed in former 
times. It would have been an easy matter to get water on all of these 
places, as the western end of the field is only a couple of feet above the 
river bed. 

On the south bank, and at a short distance from the river are the 
remains of two towers, about 400 ft. apart. The one farthest west is 6 
by to ft. the other 6 by 8 ft. The walls in both are now about 2 ft. high, 
square and could not have been originally over 5 or 6 ft. at most in height. 
They probably were nothing more than shelters used during the time the 
fields were being cultivated. There is no wall connecting them. No 
pottery or broken implements were found any place in site Number Four, 
excepting in the western tower. Here are a couple of good manos, and 
perhaps other things could be found by digging in the ruins. A member 
of a surveying party, who worked here last winter, told me that a number of 
fine arrow heads were found in these fields. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON TZITPINGUINGE 


Tziipinguinge (Tewa, the place of the pointed mountain, from éz#7, 
meaning point, ping, meaning mountain and winge, the place or village). 
This ruin is partly described in Dr. Hewett’s Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, 
under the name of Chipiinuinge, and is on a mesa between the Cafiones and 
Polvadero Creek, 4 miles south of the Rio Chama. 
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FIG. 15. TZILPINGUINGE, GENERAL VIEW OF RUINS 


Adjoining the mesa on which the ruin is located is a companion mesa 
almost equal in size and closely connected with it. These two are from 


800 to 1000 ft. above the surrounding country, excepting on the south. 
The smaller one of the two, I will call Number One, and the one on which 
the ruin is located Number Two. Southeast of Number One is a chain of 
mesas, ranging from 700 to 800 ft. higher than it. On the northwest side 
of this chain is a trail leading down to the neck of land or causeway that 
connects Number One with it. This causeway is about 1000 ft. in length, 
and varies from 6 to 8 ft. in width. It is impossible to scale either side, 
while in some places remains of walls are seen which were used as added 
protection. At the northwest end of this causeway are the remains of a 
tower, not quite oblong, and about 15 by 18 ft. in diameter. The walls 
are about 2 ft. high. Just northwest of this about 25 to 30 ft. is a sort of cave 
that has fallen down; in what is left area number of little niches giving the 
whole the appearance of having been a sort of shrine. It faces due east. 

Climbing the trail from here and crossing the top of Number One 
about 300 it. is a circle of stones which was either a shrine or tower for 
defense. It measured 60 ft. in diameter and had two doors, northeast and 
southwest. The walls are now from 3 to 6 ft. in height; in the center was 
a fireplace, but there is no evidence of an altar or anything of that kind. 
Few of the stones used in the walls are dressed, and some are so large that 
it would take 3 or 4 men to handle them. This place is very much like 
the stone enclosure at the Stone Lions of the Portrero de Las Vacas, except 
the stones are laid one on another instead of being set on end. 

The distance from Number One to Number Twois about 300 ft. The 
trail leading up the left side of the draw from Number One to Number Two 
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FIG. 16. SKETCH MAP OF TZIIPINGUINGE 


joins the main one from the bottom of the cafion at about 100 ft. from the 


entrance to Number Two. There is another trail leading into the cafion 
on the southeastern side of the ruin, about the center of the cliff dwelling. 
This goes down to the spring at the foot of Number One, and was probably 


the means of obtaining water, as it was much more direct than the other 
trail, though much steeper. 
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FIG. 17. DEFENSIVE WALL AT FIG. 18. GATE-WAY AT TZIIPINGUINGE 
ENTRANCE TO TZIIPINGUINGE 


The entrance to Number Two is a most remarkable defensive place. 
Wherever the natural walls of the mesa were too low for good defense, 
artificial walls were built, in fact almost the entire southern end of the mesa 
is defended by walls built right at its edge. 

To enter the gateway of Tziipinguinge one has to climb up about 15 
ft. by hand holds, before reaching the gateway itself which is a narrow 
passage not more than 5 ft. in width. Alongside of this are the remains 
of some huge logs that were used to close this entrance. After passing 
through the gateway, you enter an immense court through which the trail 
leads. On both sides of this court are a large number of natural corrals 
or smaller courts. Where Nature has failed to make these impregnable, 
the ancient Pueblo has built walls to make up the deficiency, and only 
small passageways, just large enough to crawl through connect these dif- 
ferent courts. There are at least 25 of these places on both sides of the 
trail. Even after obtaining a foot hold in the first large court, an enemy 
could be held at bay for a long time, as the trail runs through a series of 
these courts, then out into an open space, lined on both sides with huge 
rocks and walls. In fact there would be at least 1000 ft. of hard fighting 
before anyone could approach close to the defensive wall that protects the 
Pueblo itself. This is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable defensive 
sites in all the prehistoric world. 

The defensive wall is south of the middle of the mesa and cuts off the 
pueblo as well as the cliff-ruins from the before-mentioned defensive works. 
It is now only a few feet high but originally must have been at least 5 ft. 
in height. 
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FIG. 19. CAVATE LODGES, TZIIPINGUINGE 


The pueblo itself is one of the most beautiful and remarkable ruins in 
all the Jemez plateau. Comparatively little sand and rubbish has blown 
into the rooms, and in some cases one would only have to excavate a few 
feet to reach the floor. It is impossible however, to determine the exact 
number of rooms as the fallen walls of the upper stories cover so much 
space that without removing the debris the outlines of the ruins cannot 
be established. 

At one place we found a section of roof intact. It was composed first, 
of floor beams about 6 to 8 in. in diameter, placed a few feet apart, then 
sticks, about 14 to 2 in. in diameter covered with twigs, then cedar bark, 
and over all adobe about 2 inches thick. This seems to have been the 
favorite method of building roofs and floors of the old pueblo. The tufa 
bricks are unusually large, some being in fact as much as 4 ft. in length. 
This does not refer to door sills and lintels, some of which were from 44 
to 5 ft. in length, and wonderfully dressed. There has been some excavat- 
ing in this ruin, and in the rooms thus treated we were able to see the doors 
and other openings in the walls which are the same as those at Puye. 
The walls were as nearly plumb as though they had been laid up by modern 
masons with modern tools. The corners are sharp and square, and in many 
cases the adobe mortar is still in place. 

The round rooms are not true circles; some of the kivas are unusually 
large, one in fact measured about 4o ft. indiameter. Some of them had the 
covered passageway, thought by some authorities to have been used as a 
ceremonial entrance, by others to have been used as air shafts. Besides 
this passage in a number of cases, particularly those dug out of the solid 
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FIG. 20. FIRST COURT AT TZIIPINGUINGE 


rock of the mesa, were two or three other openings in the rock walls, run- 
ning from the surface to about three-fourths of the depth of the room. 
These varied from 6 in. to 1 ft. in diameter. 

In Dr. Hewett’s Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau he speaks of all of the 
circular rooms being kivas. This my Indian disputed, saying that the 
ones dug in the solid tufa top of the mesa were used as reservoirs for stor- 
ing water. In one case at least I remember steps leading down into the 
interior of the room, like those leading into Oriental wells. I am inclined 
to think that some of these subterranean rooms were used for the pur- 
pose of storing water. At the north end of the pueblo is a wall enclosing 
three of these, and forming an enclosed court. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of rooms in the side of the 
cliff, as the debris from the pueblo has fallen over the face of the caves, and 
these can only be reached by removing the fallen masses. There is enough 
to show however, that the cliff dwellings are of the ordinary cavate type, 
such as is found all over the Jemez Plateau. The cliff dwellings and the 
pueblo must have formed practically one and the same building, as the 
pueblo is built at the extreme edge of the mesa overlooking the ruins and 
there are evidences that the cliff houses must have reached to the bottom 
of the pueblo and perhaps higher, very much like the upper and lower 
_ portions of the Casa Blanca ruin in Cafion de Chelley. Granting that the 
cliff housess were only 2 stories high, and the pueblo 3 stories, this would. 
give us an immense building of 5 stories, covering a number of acres. 
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REMARKS 


The newly discovered ruins in the Rio Oso seem to be a connecting 

link between Puye Shufinne and the ruins at Ojo Caliente. It has long 
been supposed that ruins existed in this locality but as yet no effort has 
been made to find them. 

The ruin of Kuuinge especially would be hard to find unless one were 
looking for and had some idea of its location. Whether the pueblo on top 
was occupied first, or whether an adobe village was first established on the 
plain below, is a matter that cannot be determined without further investi- 
gation. It is also questionable as to whether there really was an adobe 
village on the plain below. We did not have time to go into this matter to 
any great extent. The location of Kuuinge is ideal from a defensive stand- 
point. From the north side only one trail leads to the top of the mesa. 
I was not able to find, in the limited time that we were there, any other 
trail to the top. The one spoken of is very steep and rough. The whole 
northern slope of the mesa is covered with broken pottery and implements. 

The bones, broken pottery and other articles at Number One-B, 
indicate that a large settlement once existed at this place. The close 
proximity to water and large agricultural areas would be enough inducement 
to draw a good sized population to the spot. The whole area is now covered 
with several feet of sand, and excavation would be very expensive except- 
ing in the sides of arroyas and draws. 

From this point to Pesede-uinge the Rio Oso now carries no water, 
and its bed is one vast plain of sand, with immense bluffs on either side. 
In places these reach the height of several hundred feet and are pure sand; 
some very remarkable formations occur in them showing the effect of wind 
erosion. : 

Pesede-uinge is not so well located for defense, but is much larger and 
roomier. It is to be regretted that the place was not explored before the Span- 
ish occupation of the site. Undoubtedly many valuable things are now lost 
forever. The destroying of walls by the early settlers is also to be regretted, 
as one can only guess in a great many places as to the outlines of the build- 
ings. I have gathered that at one time Pesede-uinge was a place of great 
prominence. The Santa Clara Indians whom I interviewed on the sub- 
ject call it “El Capitan,” and say that it was a sort of companion to Puye, 
which is only 9 miles away, but was of more importance. Thisinforma- 

tion was given me by Aniceto Sousea and an old man by thename of Naranjo, 
not however, the Naranjo known as “Santiago Jim.” 

The fields north and west of Pesede-uinge are remarkable examples 
of prehistoric agricultural works. The curious thing about the ditches is 
that they seem to end at the western line of the fields at an elevation about 
20 ft. higher than the eastern, and all of 25 ft. above the river bed. Whether 
the ditch ran on farther west or not we did not have time to determine. 
If it extended farther west to the river, which is more than probable as 
that would be the only way that water could be run into it, the builders 


would have to go a long way as the fall in the river is comparatively slight 
at this place. , 
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The agricultural site at Number Four is only a little higher than the 
river bed, so that there no difficulty would be found in obtaining water. 

Pottery and other things found in the new locations indicate that these 
people were of Pajaritan culture. I have heard some stories that the people 
of Nambe lived in Pesede-uinge at one time, but have not been able to 
corroborate them as I have not had the time. A curious thing in connec- 
tion with the pottery is the abundance of red and glazed ware at Puye, 
and the seeming scarcity of either of these at the newly located sites. Ex- 
cavations may however, prove this to be wrong. Pesede-uinge would 
make an ideal place to excavate, and I hope to be able next spring to make 
further research there, as the owners have given me permission to do so. 

The admirable defensive site of Tziipinguinge makes it one of the most 
remarkable places in all the pueblo region. I cannot understand why the 
companion Mesa Number One has been passed over in reports on this 
place, as it is very important to Number Two from a defensive standpoint. 
The narrow causeway from the main range of mesas, the defensive walls 
and towers all indicate that the inhabitants of Tziipinguinge considered 
this point of attack as much as any other. 

This ruin is on private land, at present owned by a lady in Philadelphia, 
whose name is unknown to me. Arrangements should be made with her 
to protect the ruins as much as possible, as I have been told that the Mexican 
boys who live in Cafiones, go up and dig there frequently. Of course there 
is plenty of material left for study, but excavating by people who do not 
understand it and merely for commercial purposes should be stopped here 
as well as on government land. 

All measurements in this report are only estimated; where possible 
I paced them off. 

J. A. JEANGON. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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ROMAN BROOCH FROM BROCKLESBY, ENGLAND.—An in- 
teresting piece of jewelry found at Brocklesby was added to the Hull. 
(England) Museum a little less than a year ago. It is a brooch of Roman 
date from about 120 to 150 A.D. It is remarkably well preserved, the 
pin even being attached and in working order. It is a ‘““T” brooch, ie. 
the pin works in a wide hinge at right angles to the brooch, forming a 
“T.”’ In the II century the brooches were made with a small loop, by 
means of which they were fastened to the dress. In this specimen the loop, 
though worn, is still intact. ‘The brooch is somewhat the shape of a loop. 
It is of bronze, with a beautiful coating of green patina upon it, which has 
been given by the time. On the front is a double row of triangular depres- 
sions, the areas between which project in the form of lozenges. The speci- 
men is r} in. long, and in. wide in the center, and the hinge is ,', in. wide.’ 





ANCIENT BRICKS FROM CHINA 


SOME ANTIQUITIES FROM CHINA 


ANY years ago when my father, the late Rear Admiral R. W. 

Shufeldt, United States Navy, commanded the Asiatic 

Squadron, he had an officer aboard his vessel who was dis- 

posed to collect in China such objects of interest to science 

as came in his way. Who this officer was has now escaped my memory, 

but on the Admiral’s return to this country there were a great many relics 

among his effects, and among them three curious very heavy bricks, which, 

as time passed by, came into my possession, and are at this writing before 
me, and form a part of my private collection. 

These antiquities I have taken the pains to photograph and a repro- 
duction of that photograph illustrates the present article. The brick seen 
at the bottom of the stack in the figure was taken from the Great Wall of 
China and is probably one of the most perfect ones in this country. It is 
a heavy, rough, light grey colored adobe, with its angles and general sur- 
face much abraded and worn off. This brick measures 10 by 8 by 3$ in. 
On its narrow side in front are some Chinese characters, inclosed in an 
oblong area of a depressed line, the depression being of the same depth as 
the characters. 

The other two bricks in the illustration are both from the former 
famous porcelain pagoda or tower at Nanking. Since its destruction every 
vestige of it has been removed by collectors and tourists visiting that part 
of China. These bricks, as relics of that wonderful building of ancient 
times are the most perfect ones in this country. The upper dark colored one 
shown in the cut isa dense porcelain tiling, glazed a brilliant, rather dark green 
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upon all sides except the back and ends. On its outer surface there is a 
very prominent embossed figure glazed in a rich orange, causing it to stand 
out in bold contrast from the green surface of the brick. The design of 
this beautiful figure is shown in the cut, while the brick itself measures 
approximately 12 by 6 by 2 in., its long sides being beveled at an acute 
angle. Barring some chipping at the angles, this valuable relic is quite 
perfect and fully as glassy as the day it was manufactured. 

The smaller, white, angular porcelain brick below this one is, as has 
been said, also from the Nanking Porcelain Tower. It measures 10 by 6 by 
14 in., the glazing being confined to what was probably the original exposed 
surface. For the rest, it is rough and still has some of the old cement stick- 
ing to it, though the texture of the porcelain is very fine. No inscriptions 
are upon it, and probably many others exactly like it were made by the 
builders. 

History tells us that the celebrated Porcelain Tower of Nanking was 
the design of the Emporer Yung-lo during the first quarter of the XV cen- 
tury, and was destroyed by the Taiping rebels in 1853. When finally com- 
pleted, few of the world’s great buildings were more unique in appearance, 
or possessed such singular beauty. Octagonal in form, the edifice was car- 
ried up to a height of 260 ft., its outer walls being cased in white porcelain 
bricks, of which one is shown in the cut to this article and has just been 
described, while the overhanging eaves of its 9 stories were composed of 
green-glazed tiles like the specimen seen in the same illustration. A gilt 
ball, fixed to the extremity of an iron rod, projected from the summit of 
this pagoda, and the rod was encircled by 9 iron rings. Stretching from 
the apex of the rod to the eaves of the roof were a number of chains and to 
these were fastened 5 great pearls, which the inhabitants of the city believed 
protected the latter from floods, dust-storms, fires, tempests and riots. 
Over 150 bells and a legion of lanterns were also suspended from the eaves 
of this extraordinary edifice, the designing of which had occupied 19 years 
in the life of its royal architect. 


R. W. SHUFELDT. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ANOTHER UNKNOWN TONGUE IN TURKESTAN.—Mr. A. 
Cowley announced in a recent issue of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal 
the discovery of another unknown tongue in Eastern Turkestan. Dr. 
Aurel Stein brought back from the desert near Tun-huang a document in 
which the alphabet word is said to be Aramaic. The inscription reads from 
right to left, but the language, Mr. Cowley avers, is not Semitic and has no . 
relation to the script found by Dr. von Lecog. The document is written 
on paper, carefully preserved in a silk cover, which may indicate that it was 
an official letter or dispatch. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PRIMITIVE ARYANS OF AMERICA! 


HESE are instructive and suggestive books. Whatever may 
ultimately be thought of them, they deserve the careful atten- 
tion of scholars; for they represent an incursion into a new and 
difficult field. One can but admire the courage of a man who 

seeks relief from pain by beginning such a task and then undertakes the 
“impossible.” This is what the author has done, and he should have the 
credit which is his due. He recognizes and frankly admits the limitations 
of his work; but he has the courage of his convictions, and his suggestions 
should be weighed with care. It is not always easy to do this; for some of 
them are radical, and the meaning is not always clear, because the method 
of presentation is somewhat faulty. Less condensation and more detail 
in places would materially help the ordinary reader; for too much has been 
left to be supplied in the matter of phonetic laws and peculiarities, and the 
orthography of the language is such that mistakes are easily made in 
attempting to judge a given point. 

Pioneer work is always tentative, and it is apt to contain serious 
blemishes. Certain infelicities can be found in these books because of 
these facts. It is manifestly impossible to “derive” a Mexican word from 
a Sanskrit one, to say nothing of deriving part of a Mexican compound or 
other word from such a source. A strong probability that the Mexican 
and Sanskrit elements had the same ultimate origin may exist, and it appears 
likely that this is what the author really means by the oft-repeated state- 
ment ‘“‘I derive from Sanskrit .’ Such slips deserve indul- 
gence rather than condemnation; for meaningisof greater importance than 
outward form, and the meaning seems to be as suggested, as other expres- 
sions clearly show. 

Those who look merely at the surface of things are likely to condemn 
the books with scant courtesy, but those who look deeper will be more 
and more impressed with the weight of the accumulated evidence. Details 
are sometimes puzzling or disappointing, but in the aggregate there is too 
much of a substantial character to be the result of mere coincidence. It 
is too late to be dogmatic in such matters or to speak ex cathedra concern- 
ing them. No one can now say that no connection can ever be shown 
between Mexican and the Aryan tongues. That used to be said of the Se- 
mitic languages, but the thing has been done and done effectively not only 
by Moller but also by Drake. The one thing needed was a deeper study 
of the facts, and that has now been given. In this case, the “impossible” 
has become not merely possible but actual. 

1 Nauatl or Mexican in Aryan Phonology. By T.S. Denison. Chicago, Ill, T. S. Denison, 
Publisher, 163 Randolph St. r2mo. Pp. 24 


The Primitive Aryans of America. By T. S. Denison. Chicago. Same publisher. 12mo. Pp. 189. 
Morphology of the Mexican Verb. Same author and publisher. 12mo. Pp. 31. 
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To appreciate what Mr. Denison has done, it is necessary to read all 
that he has to say, and it is necessary to read it with care. The phonetic 
laws which govern the Aryan group have been pretty thoroughly deter- 
mined; but it must not be forgotten that Grimm’s law faced many anomalies 
before Verner’s was framed to meet the difficulty of repeated refusals to 
conform to the normal changes required by the principles laid down by 
Grimm. The field may not yet be exhausted, and thoughtful philologists 
admit the fact. Mexican may furnish the material needed for an extension 
of this field, if it occupies the intermediate position assigned toit by Mr. 
Denison, as it appears todo. Sure results in this particular mean enormous 
labor and endless patience; but the end seems reasonably certain to be as 
indicated by him. 

It is certainly no harder to believe in his etymologies, so far as the 
present form of the words is concerned, than it was at first to accept the 
kinship of English wolf and Latin lupus, not to mention others that are 
similar. Herodotus was long branded as a liar, because he told the truth 
about the sun’s course in Africa, and such experiences have been fairly 
common in the world. Truth always has to fight its way, while error often 
has an easy time in finding acceptance. For this reason, one needs to be 
careful not to be hasty. Profound men are often overshadowed by brilliant 
ones; but a later generation rates them both at their true values. Accuracy 
is therefore better than success. 

The pressure of modern life has led to an unfortunate habit even 
among scholars; for source and externals, such as technical correctness of 
expression, rather than actual character or internal worth, have been the 
criteria by which such works as these have been judged. The title page 
has given the cue, and fault-finding is proverbially easy. The non-scientific 
character of such a mental attitude needs no portrayal, and it certainly 
calls for no commendation. For this reason, if for no other cause, these 
books should receive unusual attention and scholarly courtesy. They 
seem to contain a genuine contribution to the knowledge of the world along 
these lines; and, while they contain some things that will undoubtedly be 
rejected in the end, they also contain some that will be likely to stand. It 
is still too early to make any positive statements concerning details; but 
that the Mexican does contain a certain amount of Aryan linguistic material 
seems to be conclusively shown by the labor of Mr. Denison in this field. 

Phonetic decay makes the task particularly difficult in many places 
and in various ways; but a process of elimination will ultimately solve the 
riddles and enable investigators to find solid ground beneath their feet. 
Phonetic laws must be determined with great care to cover the peculiar 
phenomena of this American tongue, and time and patience must be given 
freely to the task. Criticism is helpful and desirable, if it is needed. Con- 
demnation is seldom either. 


H. W. Macovwn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HOLY LAND: 


F ALL the interesting descriptive writers, Mr. Robert Hichens 
is surpassed by few if any. In his last book, The Holy Land, 
he sustains his past reputation and presents us a vivid picture 
of Palestine. Although it is not an archeological book, yet 

it is full of archeological interest—how could any description of Palestine 
be otherwise?—for Palestine like Egypt is the personification of archeology. 
The author takes the reader from Baalbec to Jerusalem and the Dead 
Sea giving most vivid pictures of the region. One paragraph concerning 
Baalbec will indicate the way life is given to all the places described: 


Never had I understood how exquisite white can look with gold, fragility with 
strength, that which has the peculiar loveliness that passes with that which has the 
peculiar splendor that endures, till I saw the piled golden stones, columns, and mighty 
walls of Baalbec rising into the sunshine among the white flowers of Baalbec’s orchards. 
Baalbec must be seen, if possible, in spring, and seen at least once not only in the full glory 
of day, but also when the sun is declining. Then the Columns of the Sun are alive, so it 
seems, with changing and almost mysterious glories; walls, architraves, door-posts, 
capitals and tangled heaps of broken fragments, hold a romantic beauty of color such 
as I have not seen elsewhere in unpainted stone. 

Among the ruins of Baalbec are remains that can only be called stupendous. So 
stupendous are they that in former days, as possibly now, many of the people of Syria 
believed Echmoudi, a demon, had reared them by his magic arts. To this day there are 
learned Orientals who declare that Baalbec must have existed before the flood, as only 
mastodons could have transported from the neighboring quarries the huge blocks of 
stone which are found there. The walls that are still standing are gigantic. The six Col- 
umns of the Temple of Jupiter the Sun,—once there were 54 of them,—are so nobly tall 
that they look as if they would fain soar to the deity whose glory they celebrate. Never- 
theless, the ruins of Baalbec do not almost stupefy the mind as some ruins in Egypt do by 
their towering vastness. Although composed of the wreckage of many courts and build- 
ingstheyareharmonious . . . . Theseruinsare very calm. They are bringers 
of peace to the spirit. They do not amaze too much, nor do they sadden. Indeed, they 
rather reassure, as the sun does, hinting at stabilities eternal, rectifying—how, we do 


not exactly know—our pitiful human imaginings, which travel too often toward dark- 
ness. 


It is of intense interest to those who have been there, to those who are 
planning to go and to those who never expect to go. It makes Palestine 
a live country. 

To many, however, the illustrations may prove the most interesting part. 
There are 18 pictures in color by Jules Guérin and 40 large halftone plates 
from photographs. These, together with a very beautiful cover design in 
colors, make the volume exceedingly handsome. 
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* The Holy Land. By Robert Hichens, illustrated by Jules Guérin and by photographs. 8 vo. Pp. 


X, 302. 18 color pictures, 41 full page plates from'photographs. $6.00 net, carriage 27 cents. New York, 
Century Company, 1910. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH IN IMPERIAL ROME? 


ROFESSOR DAVIS opens the preface to his volume entitled 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome by saying: ‘‘This 

book attempts to consider various phases in the economic and 

social life of Ancient Rome; such as has not been treated, except 

incidentally, in any English work, nor in any French or German work 

from precisely the same standpoint; a fact which gives justification for the 
present essay. 

‘The purpose is to consider the influence of money and of the commer- 
cial spirit throughout the period of Roman greatness. Sometimes a liberal 
interpretation has been given to the term ‘Money Power;’ and certain 
subjects have been discussed not at first sight closely connected with public 
finance or private industry and commerce. Yet the idea that the Romans 
owed much, both of their greatness and of their ultimate failure, to the 
supreme estimate they put upon wealth and its concomitants has never 
been lost from view.” 

The work, then, deals with the relation of money and wealth to the 
civilization of Rome. We are told how the greed for gain permeated the 
political organization; how it operated to encourage race suicide; how it 
despoiled the provinces—of men as well as of other resources. The open- 
ing account of the business panic of 33 A.D. reminds us that there is nothing 
new. The bankers of old had at times to contend with embezzlement, 
failure of their heavy depositors, hence loss of securities, runs on the bank 
and finally permanent suspension. 

The titles of the chapters which follow indicate the line of treatment— 
Political Corruption and High Finance; Commerce, Trade and the Accumu- 
lation of Wealth; The Expenditure of Wealth; Slaves, Freedmen and Plebians; 
Private Munificence and Some Modern Phases; Marriage, Divorce and Child- 
lessness; and Some Reasons why the Roman Empire Fell. 

The disregard for human life when it stood in the path of material gain 
is brought out in the account of the treatment of slaves and the lower classes. 
One sentence sums it up: ‘‘The brutality of the Roman worldy wisdom, as 
well as its real ignorance of economic laws, is shown by the counsel of Varro, 
that hired free labor should be used on farms in unhealthy localities, so 
that the master need not lose by the dying off of his human live stock.” 
But the picture is not entirely dark, for there were good as well as bad 
masters. If much wealth was accumulated by the few, the ordinary man 
was prosperous also in the period of peace during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Along certain lines the rich were generous—usually expect- 
ing praise or other public benefit in return. 

Although there is little direct comparison with the present day, the 
thoughtful reader can hardly escape drawing some comparisons and warnings. 
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3The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By William Stearns Davis, Professor of Ancient 
History, University of Minnesota. Pp. xi, 340. $2.0onet. The Macmillan Company. 1910. 
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HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY’ 


T IS not an easy matter to condense the history of even so young a 
science as anthropology into a small volume; nevertheless, Doctor 
Alfred C. Haddon has been very successful in doing so in his History 
of Anthropology. ‘The author recognizes this difficulty and the fact 

that many names of influential workers in this field can only be mentioned 
and others possibly as worthy must be left out entirely. 

Although Aristotle can be considered one of the first anthropologists, 
the beginnings of the science can not be placed earlier than the XVII cen- 
tury. Unfortunately, its development has often been hampered by reli- 
gious beliefs and prejudices growing out of tradition, retarding influences 
which even now have not entirely vanished. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the devel- 
opment of physical anthropology and the last part with the develop- 
ment of cultural anthropology. Regarding the former, Doctor Haddon 
says: 

. “Physical anthropology has had very numerous devotees who have 
approached the subject mainly from the point of view of small anatomical 
variations; but even at the present day the significance of many of the details 
is not understood, and very little advance has been made concerning the 
criteria of racial anatomy. We have yet to discover how adequately to 
describe or gauge the essential anatomical distinctions between races 
and peoples. This problem is complicated by our ignorance of the stabil- 
ity of physical characters, and of how far or how speedily they are affected 
by change of environment.’’ 

As to the latter he says: 

“Cultural anthropology has been too much at the mercy of students 
who have not received a sufficiently rigorous training.” 

To the lay reader this short history of anthropology will be very 
acceptable, especially in this age when few have time to read extended 
works on the multitude of subjects demanding their attention. 
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LOCATION OF THE HOMERIC ITHACA.—Still another location 
for the home of Ulysses has been proposed within the last few weeks. 
Doctor Cavvadias of the University of Athens selects the Ionian island of 
Cephalonia as the Homeric Ithaca, instead of either the ordinarily accepted 


Ithaca, or Leucadia. Doctor Cavvadias bases his claims upon 100 Mycen- 
ean tombs discovered there. 


_ ‘History of Anthropology. By Alfred C. Haddon, Sc. D., F. R. S., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
University Reader in Ethnology, Cambridge. With the help of A. Hingston Quiggin, M. A., formerly 
of Newnham. Pp. xix, 206. 9 illustrations. 75c. net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1g10. 
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GERMAN EXCAVATIONS AT BABYLON.—The Germans con- 
tinue excavations at Babylon. Their work in the last year was divided 
between private houses, the fortifications, the citadel, including the palace, 
and the Tower of Babel. A large area of houses and streets from new Baby- 
lonian times was uncovered. 


ANCIENT BRONZE STATUE FOUND AT CAIRO.—From 
Cairo come reports of finding an ancient bronze statue which seems to be 
the first specimen of a Hittite deity executed in the round which has been 
found. It represents a goddess standing on a lion. She wears the Cappa- 
docian or Hittite style of tiara and carries an infant in her arms. 


EGYPTIAN PAPYRI FOR UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Professor Max Muller of the Unniversity of Pennsylvania returned 
from Egypt in November last with a valuable collection of Egyptian papyri. 
He also brought copies of 300 inscriptions from the island of Phil. It is 
believed that the floods of this winter will completely cover the island, so 
Professor Muller’s work was the final excavation on the site. 


BURIALS IN JARS ON ISLAND OF CRETE.—Mr. Saeger and Miss 
Hall, working at Gournia for the Philadelphia Museum, report about 150 
burials of an entirely new type. The bodies were in “inverted jars of pot- 
tery, with the knees drawn up to the chin, the corpse having been trussed 
and put into the jar head foremost, so that when the whole was inverted, 


the body remained in a sitting posture.”’ The date is said to be a little 
earlier than that of the chamber-tombs at Knossos, and neither difference 
of period nor difference of wealth seems sufficient to account for such diver- 
gence between the two modes of burial. 


“MOUNT OF DIVINITIES” ON CYPRUS.—It is reported that 
Doctor Max Richter who has been excavating at Rantidi on the island of 
Cyprus has made finds of great archeological and ethnographical import- 
ance. He considers the hill of Rantidi as a mount of the gods, where Zeus 
and Apollo as well as Aphrodite and others were worshiped. Ruins, 
chiefly the foundations of supposed temples, were found as well as altars, 
statues and inscriptions. Doctor Richter is quoted as saying that this will 
not only enlighten us as to general ancient Greek mythology, but may 
inform us of hitherto unknown pure Greek cults and habits of worship back 
as far as Homeric times. 


CHURCH DISCOVERED ON MOUNT OLIVET.—The Greek 
Catholic order of ‘“‘White Fathers” is carrying on excavations on the grounds 
of the Carmelite Convent of Pater Noster on Mount Olivet, Jersualem. 
About 6 ft. below the surface the ruined walls of a church were met with. 
The church is about 150 ft. long and about 60 ft. in average width at the 
nave. In the middle of the floor of the south transept is a depression 
about 4 ft. sq. and 24 ft. deep. This was probably the baptismal font. 
It is well preserved, as is also the plastering on the sides of the wall 
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enclosing this transept. There were two or three tombs on one of which was 
inscribed in Greek ‘‘Theodorus.’’ The church seems to have been built 
by Queen Helena, mother of Constantine, during the IV century. 


ROMAN VASE FOUND AT HULL, ENGLAND.—Some months ago 
a fine complete Roman vase was found during excavations in Thoresby 
Street, Hull. This is the first Roman object ever found in Hull. It is 
ornamented around the middle by cross-hatching, probably made before 
baking. The vase has two handles, and shows marks left on it by the tree 
roots which had entwined it. Nothing was associated with it, which is 
natural, as the site of Hull was under water in Roman days. The vase 
probably dropped overboard from some vessel sailing over. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY.—On January 20, 1911, President Diaz of Mexico for- 
mally dedicated the International School of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology in the city of Mexico. The School has for its object the advance- 
ment of the study of American archeology, ethnology and anthropology. 
This is to be accomplished by the proper training of men for making 
thorough investigations; by undertaking scientific investigations; and by 
publications, instruction, etc. 

The patrons of the institution are the Governments of Mexico, Prussia 
and France, the Universities of Columbia, Harvard and Pennsylvania. 
Other governments and universities may become patrons by accepting the 
statutes of the school. The school is to have protectors also. The His- 
panic Society of New York has been named as such. 

The director is to be appointed and paid by the patrons in turn, and 
is to hold office for one year. The professors are to be appointed by the 
managing committee, composed of the delegates of the patrons and pro- 
tectors. A few days after the inauguration, the first class assembled under 
the direction of Doctor Eduardo Seler, delegate from the German Govern- 
ment, in the Hall of Monoliths of the National Museum. 


BURIAL CAVE IN PULASKI COUNTY, KENTUCKY.—Last 
summer Mr. W.L. Griffin of Somerset, Kentucky, explored a cave in Pulaski 
county, Kentucky, in which he found considerable material of interest. 
The cave is situated near the top of a bluff facing the South Fork of the 
Cumberland river. It is 15 ft. wide by 7 ft. high and extends back about 
4oor soft. As he first entered, Mr. Griffin found a large piece of a skull 
on the floor. He then examined the surface of the floor, finding 7 or 8 
shell beads. Later, after he began digging, a large circular gorget of shell 
measuring 3¢ in. in diameter came to light. It has two holes close together 
near the edge. The work on that first day yielded a large number of teeth 
and bones, as well as 36 shell beads and the gorget mentioned. 

A few days later he returned with 3 men. They made a systematic 
search, screening all the dirt dug up. The skeletons had been disturbed and 
were badly scattered. The men made several trips to the cave, finding 
among other things numerous shell beads of various sizes and shapes, a 
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few shell gorgets, two fresh water pearls(perforated), perforators, a cupped 
shell gorget on which was partly engraved the figure of a man, and two or 
three bone awls. What Mr. Griffin considers the finest artifact found in 
the cave is ‘‘an oblong gorget of shell measuring 3 by 34 in. Each corner has 
been notched out and on each side a piece } by j of an inch has been removed 
from the edge, making it resemble an old-fashioned picture frame.” 

Mr. Griffin estimates that at least 11 bodies were buried in this cave. 
Only one skeleton was found in anything like completeness. It was ‘‘bun- 
dled”’ near the wall of the cave with the skull, which was badly crushed, on 
top. 


TABLET UNVEILED ON A WISCONSIN MOUND.—The pre- 
servation of the two Indian mounds which are in the Wisconsin State Fair 
Park at West Allis, Milwaukee County, is now doubly assured. Between 
7 and 8 years ago the Park Board agreed to preserve the mounds, but until 
last September no suitable tablet had been erected. The Wisconsin Arche- 
ological Society on September 15, 1910, erected a bronze tablet on the larger 
of the two mounds amidst fitting ceremonies. 

The group originally consisted of 4 mounds, on the edge of an Indian 
village site. One was destroyed in the course of the construction of the 
Chicago and North Western railroad, and the other in 1903 by mistake, after 
the Park Board had promised to preserve the 3 mounds. As far back as 
1845 the group, then surrounded by a grove of trees, was known to the set- 
tlers. About that time Reverend Lucius Doolittle, an Episcopal clergyman, 
carried on some excavations in one or two of them in the course of which 
he uncovered a complete skeleton and several brass or copper kettles of 
“fur trade” pattern. The bones were reinterred, but were later dug up by 
careless relic hunters. All of the mounds suffered from promiscuous and 
unintelligent digging, the results of which are unrecorded beyond mention 
of human bones, fragments of earthenware vessels and a few rude stone 
implements found. 


FIRST UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS.—Those in charge of 
the Universal Races Congress which will be held in London, England, July 
26 to 29 this year announce that 


The object of the Congress will be to discuss, in the light of modern knowledge 
and the modern conscience, the general relations subsisting between the peoples of 
the West and those of the East, between so-called white and so-called colored peoples, 
with a view to encouraging between them a fuller understanding, the most friendly 
feelings, and a heartier co-operation. Political issues of the hour will be subordinated 
to this comprehensive end, in the firm belief that, when once mutual respect is estab- 
lished, difficulties of every type will be sympathetically approached and readily solved. 
Resolutions of a political character will not be submitted. 

The following is the Programme for the 8 half-day Sessions: 1. Fundamental 
Considerations—Meaning of Race, Tribe, Nation. 2-3. General Conditions of Prog- 
ress. 3a. Peaceful Contact between Civilizations. 4. Special Problems in Inter- 
Racial Economics. 5-6. The Modern Conscience in Relation to Racial Questions. 
7-8. Positive Suggestions for Promoting Inter-Racial Friendliness. 

It is proposed also to hold in connection with the Congress an exhibition of books, 
documents, photographs of the highest human types, skulls, charts, etc. The Exhi- 
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bition is under the direction of Dr. Alfred C. Haddon, ScD., F.R.S., and promises to 
be of vital interest. 

A prospectus will be sent free of charge on application to the Hon. Sec. of the Con- 
gress, Mr. G. Spiller, 63 South Hill Park, Hampstead, London. 


ARCHAOLOGY !AT THE BELGIAN EXPOSITION OF 10910.— 
In 1903 the Belgian government created a Division of Excavations, connec- 
ted with the Ancient Belgium Section of the Royal Museums. The prov- 
ince of this Division was to supervise works of a nature to bring about 
the discovery of objects possessing archeological and enthnological interest; 
to assure the preservation of such objects and to make a study of the beds 
where they were found. A special appropriation was made to provide for 
preparing restorations of the surroundings in which such finds were made, 
particularly with reference to exhibiting them at the Exposition of 1910. 
These were represented by rough models of such archeological relics as 
tombs of various types, a town, and the foundations of a Roman villa. 

At the Belgian Exposition of 1910, this Division exhibited its work in 
such a manner as to show the successive stages of the various restorations 
from the discovery of the object to its complete restoration. Among the 
exhibits were various utensils of the stone age; hatchets of the bronze age; 
urns of the iron age found in the cemeteries of Luikgestel, Bellefontaine 
and Biez; javelins, battle axes, swords and jewelry of the Frank epoch; 
the ornamented chariot of Denderwindeke of the Belgo-Roman epoch. 
The colored models of the different objects were placed beside the originals. 

Eight models were exhibited, representing: the two dolmens of Wéris, 
+ natural size; the neolithic marchet of Fagnolle, reduced 1':; a marchet by 
incineration of Han-sur-Lesse, reduced to 7's; a tomb of Sibret, reduced 
to 1s; the Belgo-Roman town of Ti-Chateau, reduced to xiv; one of the 
Belgo-Roman tumulus of Tirlemont reduced to 3's; and finally a relief map 
of the Belgo-Roman villa of l Hosté at Basse-Wavre. 

Numerous photographs further aided in the presentation of the whole 
field of archeological research in Belgium. There was a series of photo- 
graphs representing the various stages of advancement in excavations; a 
series of the Grotto of Spy; another of the work at Neckerspoel, where an 
iron age canoe was found; another of the tumuli of Bellefontaine; another 
of the various tombs of the Belgo-Roman epoch; another of the Frank 
cemetery of Villers-devant-Orval, etc. 

There were in addition 4 oil paintings by M. J. Du Fief, representing a 
group of marchets at Boussu-en-Fagne; a view of the necropolis of Belle- 
fontaine; the site of the shelter of Ossuaire; and the rock shelter of the neo- 
lithic burial of Vaucelles. 

The interest which the public and the press has taken in the work of 
this Division has been very gratifying to those connected with it. 


ANCIENT TEMPLES OF PERU.—In our interest in archeological 
researches in our own country and in Europe and Africa we are sometimes 
in danger of losing sight of the wide field for such workin South America. An 
article in the December, 1910, issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union by Mabel Loomis Todd brings before the reader some of the ancient 
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temples of Peru, particularly that of Pachacamac, named from the ‘‘crea- 
tor god” some little distance from Lima. Little remains except portions of 
walls, still showing bits of mural paintings; indications of terraces, courts 
and avenues and a labyrinth of streets; and thousands of skulls scattered on 
the desert sand surrounding the site, testifying to the devotion of the multi- 
tude who formerly worshiped here and longed to die near the shrine. Doc- 
tor Max Uhle, head of the National Museum of Lima, has done much work 
in connection with this site. 

Pachacamac has been the scene of several superimposed civilizations. 
It seems certain that pre-Inca Indians had their chief temple here, and that 
when the Incas arrived they treated the faith which they found with respect, 
so that although they built their temple to the sun on the hill above, the 
prestige of the older temple continued. 

As many as 60,000 or 80,000 graves lie in the immediate vicinity of the 
temple. Some were stall-like cells, much cruder and earlier then the major- 
ity. Most of the graves were long since rifled for the gold, silver and gems 
supposed to have been interred with the dead. The bones of the earlier 
race and the unbroken mummies of a later epoch are mixed together promis- 
cuously. Probably previous to the Inca conquest at least two civilizations 
met at Pachacamac—the culture of the highlands and that of the coast. 
A third epoch shows cultural decline. The growth of the Inca Empire was 
one of the last great events of pre-Spanish times. 

The old city was evidently enlarged twice, as shown by traces of newer 
walls outside the original limits. The city was about 2} miles by 13 miles 
in extent. Coming from the north the convent, called by its ancient name, 
Mamacona, (“mothers” as applied to the nuns) is first seen. This building, 
secluded on 3 sides, accomodated as many as 200 of these maidens who were 
attached to the temple of the sun. The temple of Pachacamac next en- 
gages the attention. It is a huge structure 400 by 180 ft. The walls were 
originally covered with polychrome frescoes, traces of which may still be 
seen. Such paintings were used only on sacred edifices. The date is sup- 
posed to be bewteen 2000 and 1100 B.C. This temple was regarded with 
extraordinary reverence, hence after its destruction by Pizarro it was an 
object against which fanaticism was especially directed, and consequently 
it is more completely ruined than others in Peru. It was smaller and more 
gorgeous than the temple of the sun close by. In addition to the paintings 
mentioned, quantities of gold and jewels were used in its decoration. 

Fully one fourth of the ancient city was occupied by the temple dis- 
trict. The remainder was divided by cross streets 13 and 16 ft. wide, with 
courts and buildings. Walls encircled the city. On the north west. the 
barriers were from 11 to 13 ft. high, and in general 8 ft. broad, though in 
places the width was inczeased to 16 ft. Many of the houses were entered 
from the top. The sun temple is the most conspicuous ruin, rising, as it 
does, 300 ft. above the general level on a series of terraces. On one of these 
is a cemetery devoted exclusively to women—sacrificial virgin sun maidens. 


Another cemetery gave evidence of having been the burial place of the Inca 
nobility only. 











